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PROLOGUE 


GEORGE FIELDING was a young Berkshire farmer whose land 
was so poor that he and his brother William could not make 
a decent living out of it. George was in love with his cousin, 
Susan Merton, and she with him, but her father declared that 
he should not have her until he had made a thousand pounds. 

Tom Robinson was a London thief who came to lodge at 
George’s farm and made himself, for his own purposes, very 
popular in the neighbourhood, for he was a jolly, good-hearted 
fellow. About the time when George was wondering how to 
make the thousand pounds the police officers came to the 
farm, arrested Robinson, and carried him off to jail. This event 
helped George to decide to accept the offer of the Honourable 
Frank Winchester (whose life he had saved) to take him out to 
Australia as his helper on a stock farm. He promised Susan 
to come back as soon as possible with his thousand pounds, 
committed her to the care of his brother Will, who gave him 
his dog Carlo as a parting gift, and set out for the Antipodes. 

John Meadows, a wealthy land and property owner of the 
place, also loved Susan and determined to win her hand in 
George’s absence. The effect of his plots to that end will 
become apparent as we follow George’s career in Australia. 

Isaac Levi, a retired Jewish merchant, was another of 
George’s neighbours whom Meadows had turned out of his 
house to serve his own ends, and who then went to Australia, 
where he worked steadily in George’s interests, for he had 
received many kindnesses from the young farmer and his 
sweetheart. 


THE *GOLD DIGGERS 


CHAPTER I 


AFTER a voyage of four months, one evening the captain 
shortened sail, though the breeze was fair and the night 
clear. Upon being asked the reason of this strange order, 
he said knowingly, “ If you get up with the sun perhaps 
you will see the reason.” 

Curiosity being excited, one or two did rise before the 
sun. Just as he emerged from the sea a young seaman 
called Paterson, who was in the foretop, hailed the deck. 

“ What is it ?”’ roared the mate. 

“Land on the weather-bow,” sung out the seaman 
in reply. 

Land! In one moment the word ran like electric fire 
through all the veins of the Phenix ; the upper deck was 
crowded in a minute, but all were disappointed. No one 
saw land but Mr. Paterson, whose elevation and keen 
sight gave him an advantage. But a heavenly smell as 
of a region of cowslips came and perfumed the air and 
rejoiced all the hearts ; at six o’clock a something like a 
narrow cloud broke the watery horizon on the weather- 
bow. All sail was made, and at noon the coast of Aus- 
tralia glittered like a diamond under their lee. 

At half-past one they glided out of the open sea into 
the Port Jackson River. They were now in a harbour 
fifteen miles long, landlocked on both sides, and not a 
shoal or a rock in it. This wonderful haven, in which all 
the navies that float, or ever will float, might manoeuvre 
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all day and ride at anchor ail night without jostling, was 
the sea-avenue by which they approached a land of 
wonders. 

It was the second of December. The sky was purple, 
and the sun blazed in its centre. The land glittered like 
a thousand emeralds beneath his glowing smile, and the 
Waves seemed to drink his glory and melt it into their 
tints, so rich were the flakes of burning gold that shone 
in the heart of their transparent lovely blue. 

Oh, what a heavenly land! and after four months’ 
prison at sea ! 

Our humble hero’s heart beat high with hope. Surely 
in so glorious a place as this he could make a thousand 
pounds, and then dart back with it to Susan. Long 
before the ship came to an anchor, George got a sheet 
of paper, and by a natural impulse wrote to Susan a 
letter, telling her all the misery the Phenix and her 
passengers had come through between London Bridge 
and Sydney Cove, and as soon as he had written it he 
tore it up and threw it into the water. ‘‘ It would have 
vexed her to hear what I have gone through. Time 
enough to tell her that when I am home again, sitting 
by the fire with her hand in mine.” 

So then he tried again, and wrote a cheerful letter, 
and concealed all his troubles except his sorrow at being 
obliged to go so far from her even for a time. “‘ But it 
is only for a time, Susan dear. And, Susan dear, I’ve 
got a good friend here, and one that can feel for us, for 
he is here on the same errand asI am. I am to bide with 
him six months and help him the best I can, and so I shall 
learn how matters are managed here; and after that I 
am to set up on my own account; and, Susan dear, I 
do think, by all I can see, there is money to be made 
here. 

“ Heaven knows my heart was never much set on gain, 
but it is now because it is the road to you. Please tell 
Will, Carlo has been a great comfort to me and is a general 
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favourite. He pointed a rat on board ship, but it was 
excusable, and him cooped up so long, and had almost 
forgotten the smell of a bird, I daresay ; and if anybody 
comes to make-believe to threaten me, he is ready to pull 
them down in a minute. So tell Will this, and that I do 
think his master is as much my friend at home as the dog 
is out here.”’ 

They landed. Mr. Winchester purchased the right ot 
feeding cattle over a large tract a hundred miles distant 
from Sydney, and after a few days spent in that capital, 
they started with their wagons into the interior. There, for 
about five months, George was Mr. Winchester’s factotum, 
and though he had himself much to learn, the country 
and its habits being new to him, still he saved his friend 
from fundamental errors, and from five in the morning 
till eight at night put zeal, honesty, and the muscular 
strength of two ordinary men at his friend’s service. 

At the expiration of this period Mr. Winchester said to 
him one evening, “ George, I can do my work alone now, 
and the time is come to show my sense of your services 
and friendship. I have bought a run for you about eight 
miles from here, and now you are to choose five hundred 
sheep and thirty beasts; the black pony you ride goes 
with them.” 

‘Oh no, sir! it is enough to rob you of them at all 
without me going and taking the pick of them.” 

“ Well, will you consent to pen the flocks, and then lift 
one hurdle and take them as they come out, so many 
from each lot ?”’ 

“‘ That I consent to, sir, and remain your debtor for 
life.” 

“T can’t see it; I set my life a great deal higher than 
sheep-skin.”’ 

Mr. Winchester did not stop there; he forced a 
hundred pounds upon George. “If you start in any 
business with an empty pocket, you are a gone coon.” 

So these two friends parted with mutual esteem, and 
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George set to work by prudence and vigour to make the 
thousand pounds. 

George’s materials were five hundred sheep, twenty 
cows, ten bullocks, two large sheep-dogs, and Carlo. It 
was a keen, clear, frosty day in July when he drove his 
herd to his own pasture. His heart beat high that morn- 
ing. He left Abner, his shepherd, a white native of the 
colony, to drive the slow cattle. He strode out in advance, 
and scarce felt the ground beneath his feet. The ther- 
mometer was at 28°, yet his coat was only tied round his 
neck by the sleeves as he swept along, all health, fire, 
manhood, love, and hope. He marched this day like dear 
Smollett’s lines, whose thoughts, though he had never 
heard them, fired his heart— 


“ Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye ; 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.” 


He was on the ground long before Abner, and set to 
work building a roofless hut on the west side of some thick 
bushes, and hard by the only water near at hand ; and 
here he fixed his headquarters, stretched a blanket across 
the hut for a roof, and slept his own master. 


At the end of six months George Fielding’s stock had 
varied thus : four hundred lambs, ten calves, fifteen cows, 
four hundred sheep. He had lost some sheep in lambing, 
and one cow in calving; but these casualties every 
feeder counts on: he had been lucky on the whole. He 
had sold about eighty sheep, and eaten a few, but not 
many, and of his hundred pounds only five pounds were 
gone ; against which and the decline in cows were to be 
placed the calves and lambs. 

George considered himself eighty pounds richer in sub- 
stance than six months ago. It so happened that on 
every side of George but one were nomads, shepherd- 
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kings—fellows with a thousand head of horned cattle, and 
sheep like white pebbles by the sea ; but on his right hand 
was another small bucolical, a Scotsman, who had started 
with less means than himself and was slowly working his 
way, making a halfpenny and saving a penny after the 
manner of his nation. 

These two were mighty dissimilar, but they were on a 
level as to means, and near neighbours, and that drew 
them together. In particular, they used to pay each 
other friendly visits on Sunday evenings, and M‘Laughlan 
would read a good book to George, for he was strict in his 
observances ; but after that the pair would argue points 
of husbandry.- But one Sunday that George, admiring his 
stock, inadvertently proposed to him an exchange of 
certain animals, he rebuked the young man with awful 
gravity. “Is this a day for worldly dealings ? ” said he. 


CHAPTER=Ir 


GrEoRGE heard of a farmer who was selling off his sheep, 
about fifty miles off, near the coast. George put money 
in his purse, rose at three, and walked the fifty miles with 
Carlo that day. The next he chaffered with the farmer, 
but they did not quite agree. George was vexed, but he 
knew it would not do to show it; so he strolled away 
carelessly towards the water. In this place the sea comes 
several miles inland, not in one sheet, but in a series of 
salt-water lakes, very pretty. 

George stood and admired the water and the native 
blacks paddling along in boats of bark no bigger than a 
cocked hat. These strips of bark are good for carriage 
and bad for carriage ; I mean they are very easily carried 
on a man’s back ashore, but they won’t carry a man on the 
water so well, and sitting in them is like balancing on a 
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straw. These absurd vehicles have come down to these 
blockheads from their fathers, so they won’t burn them 
and build according to reason. 

They commonly paddle in companies of three ; so then 
whenever one is purled the other two come on each side of 
him; each takes a hand, and with amazing skill and 
delicacy they reseat him in his cocked hat, which never 
sinks—only purls. Several of these triads passed in the 
middle of the lake, looking to George like inverted capital 
“T’s.” They went a tremendous pace, with occasional 
stoppages when a purl occurred. 

Presently a single savage appeared nearer the land, and 
George could see his lithe, sinewy form, and the grace and 
rapidity with which he urged his gossamer bark along. 
It was like a hawk—half a dozen rapid strokes of his 
wings and then a smooth glide for ever so far. 

“ Our savages would sit on the blade of a knife, I do 
think,’’ was George’s observation. 

Now as George looked and admired blackee, it un- 
fortunately happened that a mosquito flew into blackee’s 
nostrils, which were much larger and more inviting—to 
a gnat—than ours. The aboriginal sneezed, and over went 
the ancestral boat. 

The next moment he was seen swimming and pushing 
his boat before him. He was scarce a hundred yards from 
the shore when all of a sudden down he went. George was 
frightened, and took off his coat, and was unlacing his 
boots, when the black came up again. “ Oh, he was only 
larking,” thought George. “ But he has left his boat— 
and why, there he goes down again!’”’ The savage made 
a dive, and came up ten yards nearer the shore, but he 
kept his face parallel to it, and he was scarce a moment in 
sight before he dived again. Then a horrible suspicion 
flashed across George—‘“ There is something after him ! ” 

This soon became a fearful certainty. Just before he 
dived next time, a dark object was plainly visible on the 
water close behind him. 
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George was wild with fear for poor blackee. He 
shouted at the monster, he shouted and beckoned to the 
swimmer ; and last, snatching up a stone, he darted up a 
little bed of rock elevated about a yard above the shore. 
The next dive the black came up within thirty yards of 
this very place, but the shark came at him the next 
moment. He dived again, but before the fish followed 
him George threw a stone with great precision and force 
at him. It struck the water close by him, as he turned 
to follow his prey. 

George jumped down and got several more stones, and 
held one foot advanced and his arm high in air. Up came 
the savage panting for breath. The fish made a dart, 
George threw a stone; it struck him with such fury on 
the shoulders that it spun off into the air and fell into the 
sea forty yards off. Down went the man, and the fish 
after him. 

The next time they came up, to George’s dismay the 
sea-tiger showed no signs of being hurt, and the man was 
greatly distressed. The moment he was above water 
George heard him sob, and saw the whites of his eyes as 
he rolled them despairingly ; and he could not dive again 
for want of breath. Seeing this, the shark turned on his 
back, and came at him with his white belly visible and 
his treble row of teeth glistening in a mouth like a red 
grave. 

Rage as well as fear seized George Fielding, the muscles 
started on his brawny arm as he held it aloft with a heavy 
stone in it. The black was so hard pressed the last time, 
and so dead beat, that he could make but a short duck 
under the fish’s back and come out at his tail. The shark 
did not follow him this time, but, cunning as well as 
ferocious, slipped a yard or two inshore, and waited to 
grab him ; not seeing him, he gave a slap with his tail-fin, 
and reared his huge head out of water a moment to look 
forth; then George Fielding, grinding his teeth with fury, 
flung his heavy stone with tremendous force at the 
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creature’s cruel eye. The heavy stone missed the eye by 
an inch or two, but it struck the fish on the nose and 
teeth with a force that would have felled a bullock. 

Creesh ! went the sea-tiger’s flesh and teeth, and the 
blood squirted in a circle. Down went the shark like a 
lump of lead, literally felled by the crashing stroke. 

“ve hit him! I’ve hit him! ” roared George, seizing 
another stone. “ Come here, quick! quick! before he 
gets the better of it.”’ 

The black swam like a mad thing to George. George 
splashed into the water up to his knee, and taking blackee 
unde: the arm-pits, tore him out of the water, and set him 
down high and dry. 

“* Give us your hand over it, old fellow,” cried George, 
panting and trembling. ‘‘ Oh dear, my heart is in my 
mouth, it is! ”’ 

The black’s eye seemed to kindle a little at George’s 
fire, but all the rest of him was as coolasa cucumber. He 
let George shake his hand, and said quietly, “ Thank you, 
sar! Jacky thank you a good deal!’’ He added in the 
same breath, “‘ Suppose you lend me a knife, then we eat 
a good deal.” 

George lent him his knife, and to his surprise the 
savage slipped into the water again. His object was soon 
revealed ; the shark had come up to the surface and was 
floating motionless. It was with no small trepidation 
George saw this cool hand swim gently behind him and 
suddenly disappear ; in a moment, however, the water 
was red all round, and the shark turned round on his belly. 

Jacky swam behind, and pushed him ashore. It proved 
to be a young fish about six feet long ; but it was as much 
as the men could do to lift it. The creature’s nose was 
battered, and Jacky showed this to George, and let him 
know that a blow on that part was deadly tothem. “ You 
make him dead for a little while,’ said he, “so then I 
make him dead enough to eat ; ”’ and he showed where he 
had driven the knife into him in three places. 
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Jacky’s next proceeding was to get some dry sticks 
and wood, and prepare a fire, which, to George’s astonish- 
ment, he lighted thus: he got a block of wood, in the 
middle of which he made a little hole; then he cut and 
pointed a long stick, and inserting the point into the 
block, worked it round between his palms for some time 
and with increasing rapidity. Presently there came a 
smell of burning wood, and soon after it burst into a flame 
at the point of contact. Jacky cut slices of shark and 
toasted them. “ Black fellow stupid fellow—eat ’em 
raw ; but I eat ’em burnt like white man.” 

He then told George he had often been at Sydney, and 
could ‘‘ speak the white man’s language a good deal,” and 
must on no account be confounded with common black 
fellows. He illustrated his civilization by eating the 
shark as it cooked: that is to say, as soon as the surface 
was brown he gnawed it off, and put the rest down to 
brown again, and so ate a series of lamine instead of a 
steak ; that it would be cooked to the centre if he let it 
alone was a fact this gentleman had never discovered, 
probably had never had the patience to discover. 

George, finding the shark’s flesh detestable, declined 
it, and watched the other. Presently he vented his re- 
flections. ‘‘ Well, you are a cool one! Half an hour 
ago I didn’t expect to see you eating him—quite the 
contrary.” Jacky grinned good-humouredly in reply. 

When George returned to the farmer, the latter, who 
had begun to fear the loss of a customer, came at once to 
terms with him. The next day he started for home with 
three hundred sheep. Jacky announced that he should 
accompany him, and help him a good deal. George's 
consent was not given, simply because it was not asked. 
However, having saved the man’s life, he was not sorry 
to see a little more of him. 

Jacky’s dress consisted of, in front, a sort of purse 
made of rat-skin; behind, a brand-new tomahawk and 


two spears. 
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George fancied this costume might be improved upon ; 
he therefore bought from the farmer a second-hand coat 
and trousers, and his new friend donned them with 
grinning satisfaction. The farmer’s wife pitied George, 
living by himself out there, and she gave him several little 
luxuries; a bacon-ham, some tea, and some orange 
marmalade ; and a little lump-sugar and some potatoes. 

He gave the potatoes to Jacky to carry. They weighed 
but a few pounds ; George himself carried about a quarter 
of a hundredweight. For all that, the potatoes worried 
Jacky more than George’s burden him. At last he 
loitered behind so long that George sat down and lighted 
his pipe. Presently up comes Niger with the sleeves of 
his coat hanging on each side of his neck and the potatoes 
in them. My lord had taken his tomahawk and chopped 
off the sleeves at the arm-pit: then he had sewed up their 
bottoms and made bags of them, uniting them at the other 
end by a string which rested on the back of his neck like a 
milkmaid’s balance. Being asked what he had done with 
the rest of the coat, he told George he had thrown it away 
because it was a good deal hot. 

“ But it won’t be hot at night, and then you will wish 
you hadn’t been such a fool,’’ said George, irate. 

No, he couldn’t make Jacky see this ; being hot at the 
time, Jacky could not feel the cold to come. Jacky be- 
came a hanger-on of George: if he did little he cost 
little ; and if a beast strayed, he was invaluable ; he could 
follow the creature for miles by a chain of physical evidence 
no single link of which a civilized man would have seen. 


CHAPTER III 


AT the end of six months more George found himself 
twice as rich in substance as at first starting ; but instead 
of one hundred pounds cash, he had but eighty. Still, if 
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sold up, he would have fetched five hundred pounds. But 
' more than a year was gone since he began on his own 
account. “ Well,’ said George, ‘“‘ I must be patient and 


still keep doubling on, and if I do as well next year as last, 
I shall be worth eight hundred pounds.” 

A month’s dry, hot weather came, and George had 
arduous work to take water to his bullocks and to drive 
them in from long distances to his homestead, where by 
digging enormous tanks he had secured a constant supply. 
No man ever worked for a master as this rustic Hercules 
worked for Susan Merton. Prudent George sold twenty 
bullocks and cows to the first bidder. ‘‘ I can buy again 
at a better time,” argued he. 

He had now one hundred and twenty-five pounds in 
hand. The drought continued, and he wished he had 
sold more. 

One morning Abner came hastily in and told him that 
nearly all the beasts and cows were missing. George flung 
himself on his horse and galloped to the end of his run. 
No signs of them ; returning disconsolate, he took Jacky 
on his crupper and went over the ground with him. 
Jacky’s eyes were playing and sparkling all the time in 
search of signs. Nothing clear was discovered. Then at 
Jacky’s request they rode off George’s feeding-ground 
altogether, and made for a little wood about two miles 
distant. : 

“Suppose you stop here; I go in the bush,” said 


Jacky. 
George sat down and waited. In about two hours 
Jacky came back. “I’ve found ’em,” said Jacky coolly. 


George rose in great excitement and followed Jacky 
through the stiff bush, often scratching his hands and 
face. At last Jacky stopped and pointed to the ground— 
| There!” 

“ There! ye foolish creature,” cried George; “ that’s 
ashes where somebody has lighted a fire ; that and a bone 
or two is all I see.” 
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“ Beef-bone,” replied Jacky coolly. George started 
with horror. ‘‘ Black fellow burn beef here and eat him. 
Black fellow a great thief. Black fellow take all your 
beef. Now we catch black fellow and shoot him suppose 
he not tell us where the other beef gone.” 

“But how am I to catch him? How am I even to 
find him ? ” 

“You wait till the sun so; then black fellow burn 
more beef. Then I see the smoke; then I catch him. 
You go fetch the make-thunder with two mouths. When 
he see him that make him honest a good deal.” 

Off galloped George, and returned with his double- 
barrelled gun in about an hour and a half. He found 
Jacky where he had left him, at the foot of a gum-tree 
tall and smooth as an admiral’s mainmast. Jacky, who 
was coiled up in happy repose like a dog in warm weather, 
rose, and with a slight yawn said, ‘‘ Now I go up and 
look.” 

He made two sharp cuts on the tree with his toma- 
hawk, and putting his great toe in the nick, rose on it; 
made another nick higher up, and holding the smooth 
stem, put his other great toe in it, and so on till in an in- 
credibly short time he had reached the top and left a stair- 
case of his own making behind him. He had hardly 
reached the top when he slid down to the bottom again 
and announced that he had discovered what they were in 
search of. 

George haltered the pony to the tree and followed 
Jacky, who struck farther into the wood. After a most 
disagreeable scramble, at the other side of the wood Jacky 
stopped and put his finger to his lips. They both went 
cautiously out of the wood, and mounting a bank that lav: 
under its shelter, they came plump upon a little party of 
blacks, four male and three female. The women Were 
seated round a fire, burning beef and gnawing the outside 
laminz, then putting it down to the fire again. The men, 


who always serve themselves first, were lying gorged, but 
(2,800) 
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at sight of George and Jacky they were on their feet in a 
moment and their spears poised in their hands. 

Jacky walked down the bank and poured a volley of 
abuse into them. Between two of his native sentences he 
uttered a quiet aside to George, ‘‘ Suppose black fellow 
lift spear, you shoot him dead,” and then abused them 
like pickpockets again, and pointed to the make-thunder 
with two mouths in George’s hand. 

After a severe cackle on both sides, the voices began to 
calm down like water going off the boil, and presently soft, 
low gutturals passed in pleasant modulation. Then the 
eldest male savage made a courteous signal to Jacky that 
he should sit down and gnaw. Jacky on this administered 
three kicks among the women and sent them flying, then 
down he sat and had a gnaw at their beef—George’s beef, 
I mean. 

The rage of hunger appeased, he rose, and with the 
male savages took the open country. On the way he let 
George know that these black fellows were of his tribe, 
and that they had driven off the cattle, and that he had 
insisted on restitution, which was about to be made ; and 
sure enough, before they had gone a mile they saw some 
beasts grazing in a narrow valley. George gave a shout 
of joy, but counting them, he found fifteen short. 

When Jacky inquired after the others the blacks 
shrugged their shoulders. They knew nothing more than 
this: that, wanting a dinner, they had driven off forty 
bullocks ; but finding they could only eat one that day, 
they had killed one and left the others, of whom some 
were in the place they had left them ; the rest were some- 
where, they didn’t know where—far less care. They had 
dined ; that was enough for them. 

When this characteristic answer reached George he 
clenched his teeth, and for a moment felt an impulse to 
make a little thunder on their slippery black carcasses, 
but he groaned instead, and said, “ They were never 


taught any better.”’ 
(2,800) 2 
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Then Jacky and he set to work to drive the cattle 
together. With infinite difficulty they got them all home 
by about eleven o'clock at night. The next day up with 
the sun to find the rest. Two o’clock, and only one had 
they fallen in with, and the sun broiled so that lazy Jacky 
gave in and crept in under the beast for shade, and 
George was fain to sit on his shady side, with moody 
brow and sorrowful heart. 

Presently Jacky got up. ‘I find one,” said he. 

“Where ? where ?” cried George, looking all round. 
Jacky pointed to a rising ground at least six miles off. 

George groaned. ‘‘ Are you making a foolof me? I 
can see nothing but a barren hill with a few great bushes 
here and there. You are never taking those bushes for 
beasts ? ” 

Jacky smiled with utter scorn. ‘‘ White fellow stupid 
fellow ; he see nothing.” 

“Well, and what does black fellow see? ” snapped 
George. 

“ Black fellow see a crow coming from the sun, and 
when he came over there he turned and went down and 
not get up again a good while. Then black fellow say, 
‘I tink.’ Presently come flying one more crow from that 
other side where the sun is not. Black fellow watch him, 
and when he come over there he turn round and go down 
too and not get up a good while. Then black fellow say, 
‘I know.’ ” 

“Oh, come along!” cried George. 

They hurried on; but when they came to the rising 
ground and bushes, Jacky put his finger to his lips. 
“ Suppose we catch the black fellows that have got wings ; 
you make thunder for them ? ” 

He read the answer in George’s eye. Then he took 
George round the back of the hill, and they mounted the 
crest from the reverse side. They came over it, and there 
at their very feet lay one of George’s best bullocks, with 
tongue protruded, breathing his last gasp. A crow of 
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the country was perched on his ribs, digging his thick 
beak into a hole he had made there, and another was 
picking out one of his eyes. 

The birds rose, heavily clogged and swelling with gore. 
George’s eyes flashed, his gun went up to his shoulder, and 
Jacky saw the brown barrel rise slowly for a moment as 
it followed the nearest bird wobbling off with broad back 
invitingly displayed to the marksman. Bang! the whole 
charge shivered the ill-omened glutton, who instantly 
dropped, riddled with shot like a sieve, while a cloud of 
dusky feathers rose from him into the air. The other, 
hearing the earthly thunder and Jacky’s exulting whoop, 
gave a sudden whirl with his long wing and shot up into 
the air at an angle, and made off with great velocity ; but 
the second barrel followed him as he turned, and followed 
him as he flew down the wind. Bang! out flew two 
handfuls of dusky feathers, and glutton No. 2 died in the 
air, and its carcass and expanded wings went whirling 
like a sheet of paper and fell on the top of a bush at the 
foot of the hill. 

All this delighted the devil-may-care Jacky, but it may 
be supposed it was small consolation to George. He went 
up to the poor beast, who died even as he looked down 
on him. 

‘Drought, Jacky! drought!” said he ; “ it is Moses, 
the best of the herd. Oh, Moses, why couldn’t you stay 
beside me? I’m sure I never let you want for water, and 
never would—you left me to find worse friends ! ” and so 
the poor simple fellow moaned over the unfortunate 
creature, and gently reproached him for his want of 
confidence in him, that it was pitiful. Then, suddenly 
turning on Jacky, he said gravely, ‘‘ Moses won’t be the 
only one, I doubt.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before a loud 
“moo” proclaimed the vicinity of cattle. They ran 
towards the sound, and in a rocky hollow they found nine 
bullocks, and alas! at some little distance another lay 
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dead. Those that were alive were panting with lolling 
tongues in the broiling sun. How to save them ; how to 
get them home a distance of eight miles? “ Oh for a drop 
of water!” The poor fools had strayed into the most 
arid region for miles round. 


CHAPTER IV 


“We must drive them from this, Jacky, though half 
of them die by the way.” 

The languid brutes made no active resistance. Being 
goaded and beaten, they got on their legs and moved 
feebly away. 

Three miles the men drove them, and then one who had 
been already staggering more than the rest gave in and 
lay down, and no power could get him up again. Jacky 
advised to leave him. George made a few steps onward 
with the other cattle, but then he stopped and came back 
to the sufferer and sat down beside him disconsolate. 

“T can’t bear to desert a poor dumb creature. He 
can’t speak, Jacky, but look at his poor frightened eye ; 
it seems to say, ‘ Have you got the heart to go on and 
leave me to die for the want of a drop of water?’ Oh, 
Jacky, you that is so clever in reading the signs of Nature, 
have pity on the poor thing, and do pray try and find us 
a drop of water. I'd run five miles and fetch it in my 
hat if you would but find it. Do help us, Jacky;” and 
the white man looked helplessly up to the black savage, 
who had learned to read the small type of Nature’s book, 
while he had not. 

Jacky hung his head. “ White fellow’s eyes always 
shut ; black fellow’s always open. We pass here before, 
and Jacky look for water—look for everything. No water 
here. But,” said he languidly, ‘“‘ Jacky will go up high 
tree and look a good deal.” 
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Selecting the highest tree near, he chopped a staircase, 
and went up it almost as quickly as a bricklayer mounts 
a ladder with a hod. At the top he crossed his thighs 
over the stem, and there he sat full half an hour; his 
glittering eye reading the confused page, and his subtle 
mind picking out the minutest syllables of meaning. 
Several times he shook his head. At last all of a sudden 
he gave a little start, and then a chuckle, and the next 
moment he was on the ground. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“‘ Black fellow stupid fellow—look too far off,” and he 
laughed again for all the world like a jackdaw. 

“What is it?” 

““ A little water, not much.” 

“ Where is it ? Where isit? Why don’t you tell me 
where it is ?”’ 

“Come,” was the answer. 

Not forty yards from where they stood Jacky stopped, 
and thrusting his hand into a tuft of long grass, pulled out 
a short blue flower with a very thick stem. “Saw him 
spark from the top of the tree,’”’ said Jacky, with a grin. 
“ This fellow stand with him head in the air but him foot 
in the water. Suppose no water, he die a good deal 
quick.’’ Then taking George’s hand, he made him press 
the grass hard, and George felt moisture ooze through 
the herb. 

‘Yes, my hand is wet ; but, Jacky, this drop won’t 
save a beast’s life without it is a frog’s.”’ 

Jacky smiled and rose. “‘ Where that wet came from 
more stay behind.”’ 

He pointed to other patches of grass close by, and 
following them, showed George that they got larger and 
larger in a certain direction. At last he came to a hidden 
nook, where was a great patch of grass quite a different 
colour, green as an emerald. “ Water,” cried Jacky, “a 
good deal of water.”’ 

He took a jump, and came down flat on his back on 
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the grass, and sure enough, though not a drop of sur- 
face water was visible, the cool liquid squirted up in a 
shower round Jacky. 

They squeezed out of this grass sponge a calabash full 
of water, and George ran with it to the panting beast. 
Oh, how he sucked it up, and his wild eye calmed, and the 
liquid life ran through all his frame ! 

It was hardly in his stomach, before he got up of his 
own accord, and gave a most sonorous “‘ moo,” intended 
no doubt to express the sentiment of “‘ Never say die.” 

George drove them all to the grassy sponge, and kept 
them there till sunset. He was three hours squeezing out 
water and giving it them before they were satisfied. 
Then in the cool of the evening he drove them safe home. 

The next day one more of his strayed cattle found his 
way home. The rest he never saw again. This was his 
first dead loss of any importance ; unfortunately it was 
not the last. 

The brutes were demoralized by their excursion, and 
being active as deer, they would jump over anything and 
stray. Sometimes the vagrant was recovered—often he 
was found dead ; and sometimes he went twenty miles 
and mingled with the huge herds of some Creesus, and 
was absorbed like a drop of water and lost to George 
Fielding. This was a bitter blow. This was not the way 
to make the thousand pounds. 

“ Better sell them all to the first comer, and then I 
shall see the end of my loss. I am not one of your lucky 
ones. I must not venture.” 

A settler passed George’s way driving a large herd of 
sheep and ten cows. George gave him a dinner and 
looked over his stock. “‘ You have but few beasts for so 
many sheep,” said he. 

The other assented. 

“ T could part with a few of mine to you if you were so 
minded.” 

The other said he should be very glad, but he had 
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no money to spare. Would George take sheep in ex- 


ge? 

“Well,” drawled George, “ I would rather it had been 
cash, but such as you and I must not make the road hard 
to one another. Sheep I’ll take, but full value.” 

The other was delighted, and nearly all George’s 
bullocks became his for one hundred and fifty sheep. 

George was proud of his bargain, and said, “ That is 
a good thing for you and me, Susan, please God.” 

Now the next morning Abner came in and said to 
George, “I don’t like some of your new:lot—the last 
that are marked with a red V.” 

“Why, what is wrong about them ? ” 

“ Come and see.” 

He found more than one of the new sheep rubbing 
themselves angrily against the pen, and sometimes among 
one another. 

“Ob dear!” said George; “I have prayed against 
this on my knees every night of my life, and it is come 
upon me at last. Sharpen your knife, Abner.” 

“What! must they all “4 

“ All the new lot. Call Jacky; he will help you; he 
likes to see blood. I can’t abide it. One hundred and 
fifty sheep, eighteen-pennorth of wool, and eighteen- 
pennorth of fat when we fling ’em into the pot—that is 
all that is left to me of yesterday’s deal.” 

Jacky was called. “Now, Jacky,” said George, 
“ these sheep have got the scab of the country ; if they 
get to my flock and taint it, I am a beggar from that 
moment. These sheep are sure to die, so Abner and you 
are to kill them. He will show you how. I can’t look 
on and see their blood and my means spilled like water.— 
Susan, this is a black day for us!” 

He went away and sat down upon a stone a good way 
off, and turned his back upon his house and his little 
homestead. This was not the way to make the thousand 
pounds. 


* 
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CHAPTER V 


[Meanwhile, Tom Robinson had served his term of im- 
prisonment and had then gone out to Australia, where he 
pursued his varied life, but tried to live honestly though he 
was often soreiy tempted, for he was at times reduced to great 
stvaits. He had with hima letter from Susan, which he had 
been asked to carry to George, and after many adventures he 
determined to find out his old landlord and deliver the letter. 
This was a difficult matter ; but Tom was a man of resource, 
and at last found himself not far from George’s sheep farm.] 


RosBinson had to ask everybody he met where George 
Fielding was gone to. At last, by good luck, he fell in 
with George’s friend M‘Laughlan, who told him it was 
twenty-five miles off. 

“Twenty-five miles? that must be for to-morrow, 
then.” 

M‘Laughlan told him he knew George Fielding very 
well. ‘‘ He is a fine lad.” Then he asked Robinson 
what was his business. Robinson showed him a very 
thin light board with ornamental words painted on it. 

“That is my business,”’ said he. 

At the sight of a real business, the worthy Scot offered 
to take care of him for the night, and put him on the road 
to Fielding’s next morning. Next morning Robinson 
painted his front door as a return for bed and breakfast. 
M‘Laughlan gave him somewhat intricate instructions for 
to-morrow’s route. Robinson followed them and soon 
lost his way. He was set right again, but lost it again ; 
and after a tremendous day’s walk made up his mind he 
should have to camp in the open air and without his 
supper, when he heard a dog baying in the distance. 
“‘ There is a house of some kind anyway,” thought Robin- 
son, ‘‘ but where? I see none; better make for the 
dog.” 
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He made straight for the sound, but still he could not 
see any house. At last, however, coming over a hill, he 
found a house beneath him, and on the other side of this 
house the dog was howling incessantly. Robinson came 
down the hill, walked round the house, and there sat the 
dog on the steps. ‘‘ Well, it is you for howling, anyway,” 
said Robinson. ‘“‘ Anybody at home?” he shouted. No 
one answered, and the dog howled on. ‘“‘ Why, the place 
is deserted, I think. Haven’t I seen that dog before ? 
Why, itis Carlo! Here, Carlo, poor fellow, Carlo, what is 
the matter ? ” 

The dog gave a little whimper as Robinson stooped 
and patted him, but no sign of positive recognition ; but 
he pattered into the house. Robinson followed him, and 
there he found the man he had come to see, stretched on 
his bed, pale and hollow-eyed and grisly, and looking like 
a corpse in the fading light. 

Robinson was awe-struck. ‘‘ Oh, what is this ? ”’ said 
he, “ have I come all this way to bury him ? ” 

He leaned over him and felt his heart ; it beat feebly 
but equably, and he muttered something unintelligible 
when Robinson touched him. Then Robinson struck a 
light, and right glad he was to find a cauldron full of 
gelatinized beef-soup. He warmed some and ate a great 
supper, and Carlo sat and whimpered, and then wagged 
his tail, and plucked up more and more spirit, and finally 
recognized Tom all in a moment somehow, and announced 
the fact by one great disconnected bark and a saltatory 
motion. This done, he turned to and also ate a voracious 
supper. Robinson rolled himself up in George's great- 
coat and slept like a top on the floor. Next morning he 
was waked by a tapping, and there was Carlo seated bolt 
upright with his tail beating the floor, because George 
was sitting up in the bed looking about him in a puzzled 
way. “ Jacky,” said he, “ is that your 7 

* Jacky had taken himself off thinking his friend and master had already 
passed away. 
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Robinson got up, rubbed his eyes and came towards 
the bed. George stared in his face and rubbed his eyes 
too, for he thought he must be under an ocular delusion. 

“Who are you ? ” 

** A friend.” 

“ Well, I didn’t think to see you under a roof of mine 
again.” 

“Just the welcome I expected,” thought Robinson 
bitterly. He answered coldly: “ Well, as soon as you 
are well you can turn me out of your house, but I should 
say you are not strong enough to do it just now.” 

“No, I am weak enough, but I am better—I could eat 
something.” 

“Oh, you could do that! What! even if I cooked it. 
Here goes, then.” 

Tom lit the fire and warmed some beef-soup. George 
ate some, but very little; however, he drank a great 
jugful of water—then dozed, and fell into a fine perspira- 
tion. It was a favourable crisis, and from that moment 
youth and a sound constitution began to pull him through ; 
moreover, no assassin had been there with his lancet. 

Behold the thief turned nurse! The next day, as he 
pottered about, clearing the room, opening or shutting 
the windows, cooking and serving, he noticed George’s eye 
following him everywhere with a placid wonder, which at 
last broke into words. 

“ You take a deal of trouble about me.” 

““T do,” was the dry answer. 

“It is very good of you, but——” 

“You would as lief it was anybody else; but your 
other friends have left you to die like a dog,” said Robin- 
son sarcastically. “ Well, they left you when you were 
sick—I’ll leave you when you are well.” 

“What for? Seems to me that you have earned a 
right to stay as long as you are minded. The man that 
stands by me in trouble I won’t bid him go when the sun 
shines again.” 
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And at this precise point in his sentence, without the 
least warning, Mr. Fielding ignited himself, and inquired 
with fury whether it came within Robinson’s individual 
experience that George Fielding was of an ungrateful turn, 
or whether such was the general voice of fame—— 

““ Now don’t you get in a rage and burst your boiler,” 
said Robinson. ‘ Well, George, without joking though, 
I have been kind to you; not for nursing you—what 
Christian would not do that for his countryman and his 
old landlord sick in a desert ? But what would you think 
of me if I told you I had come a hundred and sixty miles 
to bring you a letter? I wouldn’t show it you before, 
for they say exciting them is bad for fever, but I think I 
may venture now. Here it is.’ And Robinson tore off 
one by one the twelve envelopes, * to George’s astonish- 
ment and curiosity. ‘‘ There.” 

“T don’t know the hand,” said George. But opening 
the enclosure, he caught a glance of a hand he did know, 
and let everything else drop on the bed, while he held this 
and gazed at it, and the colour flushed into his white 
cheek. ‘‘Oh!” cried he, and worshipped it in silence 
again ; then opened it and devoured it. First came some 
precious words of affection and encouragement. He kissed 
the letter. “‘ You are a good fellow to bring me such a 
treasure, and I’ll never forget it as long as I live!” 

Then he went back to the letter. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing about you, Tom!” 

“ About me ? ” 

““ She tells me you never had a father—not to say a 
father ” 

“« She says true.” 

“ Susan says that is a great disadvantage to any man, 
and so it is—and, poor fellow ot 

* Eleven of which had been used by Robinson to save himself from the sin 
of stealing. His delicate fingers had proved to him that there was a banknote 
in Susan’s envelope, and when he was penniless he had been tempted to take 


it. Hence the envelopes. The poor fellow’s idea was that before he had 
taken off so many envelopes his better self would bave conquered. 
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“What ?” 

“She says they came between your sweetheart and 
you—oh, poor Tom!” 

“ What 2?” 

“You lost your sweetheart ; no wonder you went 
astray after that. What would become of me if I lost my 
Susan? And—ay, you were always better than me, 
Susan. She says she and I have never been sore tempted 
like you.”’ 

“ Bless her little heart for making excuses for a poor 
fellow ; but she was always a charitable, kind-hearted 
young lady.” 

“Wasn’t she, Tom ? ”’ 

“ And what sweet eyes ! ” 

“ Ain’t they, Tom ? brimful of heaven, I call them.” 

“ And when she used to smile on you, Master George, 
oh ! the ivories.” 

‘ Now you take my hand this minute. How foolish I 
am! I can’t see. Now you shall read it to me because 
you brought it.” 

“* And you, George, that are as honest a man as ever 
lived, do keep him by you awhile, and keep him in the 
right way. He is well disposed, but weak—do it to 
oblige me.’ ”’ 

“ Will you stay with me, Tom?” inquired George, 
cheerful and business-like. “ I am not a lucky man, but 
while I have a shilling there’s sixpence for the man that 
brought me this—dew in the desert, I call it. And to 
think you have seen her since I have. How was she 
looking ? had she her beautiful colour ? what did she say 
to you with her own mouth ? ” 

Then Robinson had to recall every word Susan had said 
to him; this done, George took the enclosure. “ Stop, 
here is something for you. ‘ George Fielding is requested 
to give this to Robinson for the use of Thomas Sinclair.’ 
There you are, Tom—well !—what is the matter ? ” 

“Nothing. It isa name I have not heard a while, I 
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did not know any creature but me knew it ; is it glamour 
or what ? ”’ 

“Why, Tom, what is the matter? don’t look like 
that. Open it, and let us see what there is inside.” 

Robinson opened it, and there was the five-pound note 
for him, with this line, ‘‘ If you have regained the name 
of Sinclair, keep it.’”’ Robinson ran out of the house, 
and walked to and fro in a state of exaltation. “ I’m well 
paid for my journey ; I’m well paid for not fingering that 
note! Who would not be honest if they knew the sweets ? 
How could he * know my name? Is he really more than 
man? Keepit! Will I not?” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE old attachment was revived. Robinson had great 
regard for George, and after nursing and bringing him 
through a dangerous illness, this feeling doubled. And 
as for George, the man who had brought him a letter 
from Susan one hundred and sixty miles became such 
a benefactor in his eyes, that he thought nothing good 
enough for him. In a very few days George was about 
again and on his pony, and he and Robinson and Carlo 
went a-shepherding. One or two bullocks had gone to 
Jericho while George lay ill, and the poor fellow’s heart 
was sore when he looked at his diminished substance and 
lost time. Robinson threw himself heart and soul into 
the business, and was of great service to George, but after 
a bit he found it a dull life. 

George saw this, and said to him, “ You would do 
better ina town. I should be sorry to lose you, but if you 


* The note had been given to Susan by Mr. Eden, who had been chaplain 
of the prison in which Robinson had been confined, and had done his best te 
reclaim him. 
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take my advice, you will turn your back on unlucky 
George, and try the paint-brush in Bathurst.” For 
Robinson had told him all about it, and painted his front 
door. 

“Can’t afford to part from Honesty,” was the firm 
reply. 

George breathed again. Robinson was a great com- 
fort to the weak, solitary, and now desponding man. One 
day for a change they had a thirty-mile walk to see a 
farmer that had some beasts to sell at a great bargain; he 
was going to boil them down if he could not find a 
customer. They found them all just sold. “ Just my 
luck,” said George. 

They came home another way. Returning home, 
George was silent and depressed. Robinson was silent, 
but appeared to be swelling with some grand idea. Every 
now and then he shot ahead under its influence. When: 
they got home and were seated at supper, he suddenly put 
this question to George, “‘ Did you ever hear of any gold 
being found in these parts ? ” 

“No, never ! ”’ 

“ What, not in any part of the country ? ” 

“No, never!” 

“ Well, that is odd!” 

“I am afraid it is a very bad country for that.” 

“ Ay, to make it in, but not to find it in.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

““ George,” said the other, lowering his voice mysteri- 
ously, “ in our walk to-day we passed places that brought 
my heart into my mouth ; for if this was only California, 
those places would be pockets of gold.”’ 

“ But you see it is not California, but Australia, where 
all the world knows there is nothing of what your mind 
is running on.” 

“ Don’t say “ knows’ ; say‘ thinks.’ Has it ever been 
searched for gold ? ”’ 

“Tl be bound it has; or if not, with so many eyes 
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constantly looking on every foot of soil, a speck or two 
would have come to light.” 

“ One would think so ; but it is astonishing how blind 
folks are, till they are taught how to look, and where to 
look. ’Tis the mind that sees things, George, not the 
eye.”’ 

“ Ah!” said George, with a sigh, “ this chat puts me 
in mind of home. Do you mind how you used to pester 
everybody to go out to California ? ” 

“Yes! and I wish we were there now.” 

*“ And all your talk used to be gold—gold—gold.” 

* As well say it as think it.” 

“That is true. Well, we shall be very busy all day 
to-morrow, but in the afternoon dig for gold an hour or 
two—then you will be satisfied.” 

“ But it is no use digging here; it was full five-and- 
twenty miles from here, the likely-looking place.”’ 

““ Then why didn’t you stop me at the place ? ” 

“Why ?” replied Robinson sourly, ‘‘ because his 
reverence did so snub me whenever I got upon that 
favourite topic, that I really had got out of the habit. I 
was ashamed to say, ‘ George, let us stop on the road and 
try for gold with our finger-nails.’’ I knew I should only 
get laughed at.” 

“Well,” said George sarcastically, “since the gold- 
mine is twenty-five miles off, and our work is round about 
the door, suppose we pen sheep to-morrow, and dig for 
gold when there is nothing better to be done.” 

Robinson sighed. Unbucolical to the last degree was 
the spirit in which our Bohemian tended the flocks next 
morning. His thoughts were deeper than the soil. And 
every evening up came the old topic. Oh, how sick 
George got of it! At last one night he said, “ My lad, 
I should like to tell you a story—but I suppose I shall 
make a bungle of it; shan’t cut the furrow clean, I am 
doubtful.” 

“Never mind ; try. 


»»? 
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“Well, then. Once upon a time there was an old 
chap that had heard or read about treasures being found 
in odd places, a pot full of guineas or something ; and it 
took root in his heart, till nothing would serve him but 
he must find a pot of guineas too. He used to poke about 
all the old ruins grubbing away, and would have taken up 
the floor of the church, but the churchwardens would not 
have it. One morning he comes down and says to his 
wife, ‘ It is all right, old woman ; I’ve found the treasure.’ 
“No, have you though ?’ saysshe. ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ least- 
ways it is as good as found ; it is only waiting till I’ve 
had my breakfast, and then I’ll go out and fetch it in.’ 
“La, John, but how did you find it?’ ‘ It was revealed 
to me in a dream,’ says he as grave as a judge. ‘ And 
where is it ?’ asks the old woman. ‘ Under a tree in our 
own orchard—no farther,’ sayshe. ‘Oh, John! how long 
you are at breakfast to-day!’ Up they both got and into 
the orchard. ‘ Now, which tree is it under ?’ John he 
scratches his head, ‘ Blest if I know.’ ‘ Why, you old 
ninny,’ says the mistress, ‘ didn’t you take the trouble to 
notice?’ ‘ That I did,’ said he; ‘I saw plain enough 
which tree it was in my dream, but now they muddle 
it all, there are so many of ’em.’ ‘ Drat your stupid old 
head,’ says she, ‘ why didn’t you put a nick on the right 
one at the time?’ ” 

Robinson burst out laughing. George chuckled. “ Oh,” 
said he, “ there were a pair of them for wisdom, you may 
take your oath of that. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ I must dig till 
I find the right one.’ The wife she loses heart at this; for 
there were eighty apple-trees, and a score of cherry-trees. 
‘Mind you don’t cut the roots,’ says she, and she heaved 
a sigh. John he gives them bad language, roots an’ 
branch. ‘ What signifies cut or not cut; the old fagots 
—they don’t bear me a bushel of fruit the whole lot. 
They used to bear two sacks apiece in father’s time. 
Drat ’em.’ ‘ Well, John,’ says the old woman, smoothing 
him down, ‘ father used to give them a deal of attention,’ 
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*’Tain’t that! ’tain’t that!’ says he quick and spiteful 
like ; ‘ they have got old like ourselves, and good for fire- 
wood.’ Out pickaxe and spade, and digs three foot deep 
round one, and finding nothing but mould, goes at another, 
makes a little mound all round him too—no guinea-pot. 
Well, the village let him dig three or four quiet enough, but 
after that curiosity was awakened, and while John was 
digging, and that was all day, there was mostly seven or 
eight watching through the fence and passing their jests. 
After a bit a fashion came up of flinging a stone or two at 
John ; then John he brought out his gun loaded with dust- 
shot along with his pick and spade, and the first stone 
came he fired sharp in that direction and then loaded 
again. So they took that hint, and John dug on in peace 
till about the fourth Sunday, and then the parson had a 
slap at him in church. ‘ Folks were not to heap up to 
themselves treasures on earth,’ was all his discourse.” 

“Well, but,” said Robinson, “this one was only 
heaping up mould.” 

‘“‘ So it seemed when he had dug the five-score holes, 
for the pot of gold didn’t come to light. Then the neigh- 
bours called the orchard ‘ Jacobs’ Folly’; his name was 
Jacobs—John Jacobs. ‘ Now then, wife,’ says he, * sup- 
pose you and I look out for another village to live in, for 
their gibes are more than I can bear.’ Old woman begins 
tocry. ‘ Been here so long—brought me home here, John, 
when we were first married, John, and I was a comely 
lass, and you the smartest young man I ever saw, to my 
fancy anyway ; couldn’t sleep or eat my victuals in any 
house but this.’ ‘ Oh, couldn’t ye? Well, then, we must 
stay ; perhaps it will blow over.’ “ Like everything else, 
John ; but, dear John, do ye fill in those holes ; the young 
folk come far and wide on Sundays to see them.’ ‘ Wife, 
I haven’t the heart,’ says he. ‘ You see, when I was 
digging for the treasure I was always a-going to find, it 
kept my heart up; but take out shovel and fill them in, 
I’d as lief dine off white of egg on a Sunday.’ So for six 
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blessed months the heaps were out in the heat and frost, 
till the end of February, and then, when the weather 
broke, the old man takes heart and fills them in, and the 
village soon forgot ‘ Jacobs’ Folly’ because it was out of 
sight. Comes April, and out burst the trees. ‘ Wife,’ 
says he, ‘ our bloom is richer than I have known it this 
many a year, it is richer than our neighbours’.’ Bloom 
dies, and then out come about a million little green things 
quite hard.” 

“Ay! ay!” said Robinson; “I see.” 

“Michaelmas Day the old trees were staggering and 
the branches down to the ground with the crop; thirty 
shillings on every tree, one with another; and so on for 
the next year, and the next ; sometimes more, sometimes 
less, according to the year. Trees were old and wanted 
a change. His letting in the air to them, and turning 
the subsoil up to the frost and sun, had renewed their 
youth. So by that he learned that tillage is the way 
to get treasure from the earth. Men are ungrateful at 
times, but the soil is never ungrateful ; it always makes 
a return for the pains we give it.” 

““ Well, George,” said Robinson, “ thank you for your 
story ; it is a very good one, and after it I’ll never dig 
for gold in a garden. But now suppose a bare rock or 
an old river’s bed, or a mass of shingles or pipeclay, would 
you dig or manure them for crops ? ” 

“Why, of course not.” 

“Well, those are the sort of places in which nature 
has planted a yellower crop and a richer crop than tillage 
ever produced. And I believe there are plums of gold not 
thirty miles from here in such spots waiting only to be 
dug out.” 

5. Well, Tom, I have wasted a parable, that is all, 
Good-night !_ I hope to sleep and be ready for a good 
day’s work to-morrow. You shall dream of digging up 
gold here—if you like.” 

“ T'll never speak of it again,” said Robinson doggedly. 
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If you want to make a man a bad companion, interdict 
altogether the topic that happens to interest him. Robin- 
son ceased to vent his chimera. So it swelled and swelled 
in his heart, and he became silent, absorbed, absent, and 
out of spirits. ‘“‘ Ah!” thought George, “ poor fellow, he 
is very dull. He won’t stay beside me much longer.”’ 

This conviction was so strong that he hesitated to close 
with an advantageous offer that came to him from his 
friend, Mr. Winchester. That gentleman had taken a 
lease of a fine run some thirty miles from George. He had 
written George that he was to go and look at it, and if he 
liked it better than his own he was to take it. Mr. Win- 
chester could make no considerable use of either for some 
time to come. 

George hesitated. He felt himself so weak-handed 
with only Robinson, who might leave him, and a shepherd 
lad he had just hired. However, his hands were unex- 
pectedly strengthened. 

One day as the two friends were washing a sheep, an 
armed savage suddenly stood before them. Robinson 
dropped the sheep and stood on his defence, but George 
cried out, ‘‘ No! no! itis Jacky! Why, Jacky, where on 
earth have you been?” And he came warmly towards 
him. Jacky fled to a small eminence and made warlike 
preparations. ‘‘ You stop you a good while and I speak. 
Who you?” 

“Who am I, stupid? Why, who should I be but 
George Fielding ? ” 

““T see you one George Fielding, but I not know you 
dis George Fielding. George die. I see him die. You 
alive! You please you call dog Carlo! Carlo wise dog.” 

“ Well Inever! Hie, Carlo! Carlo!” 

Up came Carlo full pelt. George patted him, and 
Carlo wagged his tail and pranced about in the shape of a 
reaping-hook. Jacky came instantly down, showed his 
ivories, and admitted his friend’s existence on the word 
of the dog. 
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“ Jacky a good deal glad because you not dead now. 
When black fellow die he never live any more. Black 
fellow stupid fellow. I tink I like white fellow a good 
deal better than black fellow. NowIstay with youa good 
while.”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


[One day the friends were about thirty miles from home 
with Carlo. The dog suddenly gave a sharp bark.]} 


“A KANGAROO !”’ shouted Robinson ; “it must have got 
up near that bush ; come and look. If it is, we will hunt 
it down.” 

George turned back with him, but on reflection he said, 
“No, Tom, we have a long road to go; let us keep on, 
if you please ;’’ and they once more turned, whistled 
Carlo, and stepped briskly out. A few yards before them 
was a brook : it was about three yards broad at this spot. 
However, Robinson, who was determined not to make 
George lose any more time, took the lead, and, giving 
himself the benefit of a run, cleared it like a buck; but 
as he was in the air his eye caught some object on this 
side the brook, and making a little circle on the other 
side, he came back with ludicrous precipitancy, and jump- 
ing short, landed with one foot on shore and one in the 
stream. George burst out laughing. 

“Do you see this ? ”’ cried Robinson. 

“Yes ; somebody has been digging a hole here,” said 
George very coolly. 

“Come higher up,” cried Robinson, all in a flutter. 

“‘ Do you see this ? ” 

“Yes; it is another hole.” 

“Tt is: do you see this wet too ? ” 

‘‘T see there has been some water spilt by the brook- 
side.” 
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“‘ What kind of work has been done here? Have they 
been digging potatoes, farmer ? ”’ 

“ Don’t be foolish, Tom.”’ 

“Ts it any kind of work you know? Here is another 
trench dug.” 

“No, it is nothing in my way, that is the truth.” 

“ But it is work the signs of which I know as well as 
you know a ploughed field from a turnpike road.” 

“Why, what is it then ? ” 

“ It is gold-washing.”’ 

“You don’t say so, Tom ?”’ 

“ This is gold-washing as beginners practise it in 
California and Mexico, and Peru, and wherever gold-dust 
is found. They have been working with a pan; they 
haven’t got such a thing as a cradle in this country. Come 
lower down; this was yesterday’s work; let us find 
to-day’s.” 

The two men now ran down the stream busy as dogs 
hunting an otter. A little lower down they found both 
banks of the stream pitted with holes about two feet deep, 
and the sides drenched with water from it. 

“Well, if it is so, you need not look so pale. Why, 
dear me, how pale you are, Tom!”’ 

“ You would be pale,” gasped Tom, “‘ if you could see 
what a day this is for you and me, ay! and for all the 
world, old England especially. George, in a month there 
will be five thousand men working round this little spot. 
Ay! come,” cried he, shouting wildly at the top of his 
voice, “ there is plenty for all. Gop! GOLD! GOLD! 
I have found it. I, Tom Robinson, I’ve found it, and I 

dge it tono man. I, a thief that was, make a present 
of it to its rightful owner, and that is all the world. Here! 
GOLD! GoLtD! GoLD!”’ 

Though George hardly understood his companion’s 
words, he was carried away by the torrent of his en- 
thusiasm, and even as Robinson spoke, his cheeks in turn 
flushed and his eyes flashed, and he grasped his friend’s 
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hands warmly, and cried, ‘‘Gotp! GoLp! blessings on 
it if it takes me to Susan; GOLD! GoLD!” 

The poor fellow’s triumph and friendly exultation 
lasted but a moment; the words were scarce out of 
Robinson’s mouth, when to his surprise George started 
from him, turned very pale, but at the same time lifted his 
iron-shod stick high in the air and clenched his teeth with 
desperate resolution. Four men with shaggy beards and 
wild faces and murderous eyes were literally upon them, 
each with a long, glittering knife raised in the air. 

At that fearful moment George learned the value of a 
friend that had seen adventure and crime. Rapid and 
fierce and unexpected as the attack was, Robinson was not 
caught off his guard. His hand went like lightning into 
his bosom, and the assailants in the very act of striking 
were met in the face by the long, glistening barrels of a 
rifle-revolver, while the cool eye behind it showed them 
nothing was to be hoped in that quarter from flurry, or 
haste, or indecision. 

The two men nearest the revolver started back, the 
other two neither recoiled nor advanced, but merely hung 
fire. George made a movement to throw himself upon 
them ; but Robinson seized him fiercely by the arm. He 
said steadily but sternly, “‘ Keep cool, young man—no 
running among their knives while they are four. Strike 
across me, and I shall guard you till we have thinned ’em,”? 

* Will you?” said Black Will; “ here, pals! ” 

The four assailants came together like a fan for a 
moment and took a whisper from their leader. They then 
spread out like a fan and began to encircle their antagonist 
so as to attack on both sides at once. 

“ Back to the water, George,”’ cried Robinson quickly, 
“ to the broad part here.” Robinson calculated that the 
stream would protect his rear, and that safe, he was con- 
tent to wait and profit by the slightest error of his numer- 
ous assailants. This, however, was to a certain degree a 
miscalculation, for one huge ruffian whom we are to know 
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as Jem sprang boldly across the stream higher up, and 
prepared to attack the men behind the moment they 
should be engaged with his comrades. 

The others no sooner saw him in position than they 
rushed desperately upon George and Robinson in the 
form of a crescent, and as they came on, Jem came flying 
knife in hand to plunge it into Robinson’s back. As the 
front assailants neared them, true to his promise, Robinson 
fired across George, and the outside man received a bullet 
in his shoulder-blade, and turning round like a top, fell 
upon his knees. 

Unluckily, George wasted a blow at this man, which 
sung idly over him, he dropping his head and losing his 
knife and his powers at the very moment. By this means 
Robinson, the moment he had fired his pistol, had no less 
than three assailants ; one of these George struck behind 
the neck so furiously with a back-handed stroke of his 
iron-shod stick that he fell senseless at Robinson’s feet. 
The other, met in front by the revolver, recoiled, but kept 
Robinson at bay while Jem sprang on him from the rear. 

This attack was the most dangerous of all; in fact, 
neither Robinson nor George had time to defend them- 
selves against him, even if they had seen him, which they 
did not. Now, as Jem was in the very act of making his 
spring from the other side of the brook, a spear glanced 
like a streak of light past the principal combatants and 
pierced Jem through and through the fleshy part of the 
thigh, and there stood Jacky at forty yards distance, 
with the hand still raised from which the spear had 
flown, and his emu-like eye glittering with the light of 
battle. 

Jem, instead of bounding clear over the stream, fell 
heavily into the middle of it, and lay writhing and 
floundering at George’s mercy, who, turning in alarm at 
the sound, stood over him with his long, deadly staff 
whirling and swinging round his head in the air, while 
Robinson placed one foot firmly on the stunned man’s 
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right arm and threatened the leader, Black Will, with his 
pistol, and at the same moment with a wild and piercing 
yell Jacky came down in leaps like a kangaroo, his toma- 
hawk flourished over his head, his features entirely 
changed, and the thirst of blood written upon every inch 
of him. Black Will was preparing to run away and leave 
his wounded companions, but at sight of the fleet savage, 
he stood still and roared out for mercy. 

“ Quarter! quarter!” cried Black Will. 

“ Down on your knees! ”’ cried Robinson in a terrible 
voice. 

The man fell on his knees, and in that posture Jacky 
would certainly have knocked out his brains, but that 
Robinson pointed the pistol at his head and forbade him ; 
and Carlo, who had arrived hastily at the sound of battle 
in great excitement, but not with clear ideas, seeing 
Jacky, whom he always looked on as a wild animal, 
opposed in some way to Robinson, seized him directly by 
the leg from behind and held him howling in a vice. 

“ Hold your cursed noise, all of you,’’ roared Robinson. 
“ D’ye ask quarter ? ”’ 

“ Quarter!”’ cried Black Will. “Quarter!” gurgled 
Jem. ‘‘ Quarter! ’’ echoed more faintly the wounded 
man. The other was insensible. 

“Then throw me your knives.” The men hesitated. 

“Throw me them this instant or. ” They threw 
down their knives. 

“ George, take them and tie them up in your wipe.” 
George took the knives and tied them up. 

“ Now pull that big brute out of the water or he’ll 
drown himself.’”’ George and Jacky pulled Jem out of 
the water with the spear sticking in him; the water was 
discoloured with his blood. ; 

“ Pull the spear out of him!” George pulled and Jem 
roared with pain, but the spear-head would not come back 
through the wound ; then Jacky came up and broke the 
light shaft off close to the skin, and grasping the head, 
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drew the remainder through the wound forward, and 
grinned with a sense of superior wisdom. . 

By this time the man whom George had felled sat up, 
winking and blinking and confused like a great owl at 
sunrise. 

Then Robinson, who had never lost his presence of 
mind, and had now recovered his sang froid, made all four 
captives sit round together on the ground in one little 
lot, “‘ While I show you the error of your ways,” said he. 
“ T could forgive a rascal, but Ihatea fool. You thought 
to keep such a secret as this all to yourselves—you dunces 
—the very birds in the air would carry it; it never was 
kept secret in any land, and never will. And you would 
spill blood sooner than your betters should know it, ye 
ninnycum-poops! You had better tie that leg of yours 
up; you have lost blood enough, I should say, by the 
look of you. Haven’t you got a wipe? Here, take mine 
—you deserve it, don’t you? No man’s luck hurts his 
neighbour at this work. How clever you were! you have 
just pitched on the unlikeliest place in the whole gully, and 
you wanted to kill the man that would have taught you 
which are the likelier ones. I shall find ten times as much 
gold before the sun sets as you will find in a week by the 
side of that stream. Why, it hasn’t been running above 
a thousand years or two, I should say, by the look of it ; 
you have got plenty to learn, you greenhorns ! 

“ Now, I’ll tell you what it is,’ continued Robinson, 
getting angry about it, ‘“‘ since you are for keeping dark 
what little you know, [ll keep you dark; and in ten 
minutes my pal here and the very nigger shall know more 
about gold-finding than you know; so be off, for I am 
going to work. Come, march!” 

“Where are we to go, mate?” said the leader sul- 
lenly. 

** Do you see that ridge about three miles west ? Well, 
if we catch you on this side of it, we will hang you like 
wild-cats. On the other side of it do what you like, and 
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try all you know ; but this gully belongs to us now. You 
wanted to take something from us that did not belong to 
you—our blood—so now we take something from you that 
didn’t belong to us a minute or two ago. Come, mizzle, 
and no more words, or ”’ and he pointed the tail of 
his discourse with his revolver. 

The men rose, and with sullen, rueful, downcast looks 
moved off in the direction of the boundary; but one 
remained behind—the man was Jem. 

“Well ? ”’ 

“ Captain, I wish you would let me join in with you!” 

*“ What for ? ” 

“ Well, captain, you’ve lent me your wipe, and I think 
a deal of it, for it’s what I did not deserve ; but that is not 
all. You are the best man, and I like to be under the 
best man if I must be under anybody.” 

Robinson hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Come here,” said he. 
The man came and fronted him. ‘ Look me in the face! 
Now give me your hand—quick, no thinking about how!” 
The man gave him his hand readily. Robinson looked 
into his eyes. ‘“‘ What is your name ? ” 
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** Jem, we take you on trial.” 

Jem’s late companions, who perfectly comprehended 
what was passing, turned and hooted the deserter ; Jem, 
whose ideas of repartee were primitive, turned and hooted 
them in reply. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Wuite the men were retreating Robinson walked thought- 
fully with his hands behind him backwards and forwards, 
like a great admiral on his quarter-deck—enemy to lee- 
ward. Every eye was upon him, and watched him in 
respectful, inquiring silence. ‘ Knowledge is power ; ” 
this was the man now—the rest children. 
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“What tools have you ? ” 

** There is a spade and trowel in that bush, captain.” 

* Fetch them, George. Hadn’t you a pan?” 

“No, captain; we used a calabash ; he will find it 
lower down.” 

George, after a little search, found all these objects, 
and brought them back. 

‘*“ Now,” cried Robinson, ‘‘ these greenhorns have been 
washing in a stream that runs now, but perhaps in the 
days of Noah was not a river at all; but you look at the 
old bed of a stream down out there: that was a much 
stronger stream than this in its day, and it ran for more 
than a hundred thousand years before it dried up.” 

“How can you tell that?” said George, resuming 
some of his incredulity. 

‘“‘ Look at those monstrous stones in it here, there, and 
everywhere. It has been a powerful stream to carry such 
masses with it as that, and it has been running many 
thousand years, for see how deep it has eaten into its rocky 
sides here and there. That was a river, my lads, and 
washed gold down for hundreds of thousands of years 
before ever Adam stood on the earth.”’ 

The men gave a hurrah, and George and Jacky pre- 
pared to run and find the treasure. “ Stop,” cried Robin- 
son, “ you are not at the gold yet. Can you tell in what 
parts of the channel it lies thick, and where there isn’t 
enough to pay the labour of washing it ? Well, I can. 
Look at that bend where the round pebbles are collected 
so; there was a strong eddy there. Well, under the 
ridge of that eddy is ten times as much gold lying as in the 
level parts. Stop a bit again. Do you know how deep 
or how shallow it lies ? do you think you can find it by 
the eye? Do you know what clays it sinks through as 
if they were a sieve, and what stops it like an iron door? 
Your quickest way is to take Captain Robinson’s time— 
and that is now.” 

He snatched the spade, and giving full vent to the 
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ardour he had so long suppressed with difficulty, plunged 
down a little declivity that led to the ancient stream, and 
drove his spade into its shingle, the débris of centuries of 
centuries. George sprang after him, his eyes gleaming 
with hope and agitation; the black followed in wonder 
and excitement, and the wounded Jem limped last, and, 
unable through weakness to work, seated himself with 
glowing eyes upon that ancient river’s bank. 

“ Away with all this gravel and shingle—these are all 
newcomers—the real bed of the stream is below all this, 
and we must get down to that.” 

Trowel and spade and tomahawk went furiously to 
work, and soon cleared away the gravel from a surface 
of three or four feet; beneath this they found a bed 
of grey clay. ‘“‘ Let us wash that, captain,” said Jem 
eagerly. 

“No, Jem,” was the reply ; “‘ that is the way novices 
waste their time. This grey clay is porous, too porous 
to hold gold—we must go deeper.” 

Tomahawk, spade, and trowel went furiously to work 
again. 

“Give me the spade,” said George, and he dug and 
shovelled out with herculean strength and amazing ar- 
dour ; his rheumatism was gone, and nerve came back 
from that very hour. 

““ Here is a white clay.” 

“ Let me see it. Pipeclay! go no deeper, George ; if 
you were to dig a hundred feet you would not find an 
ounce of gold below that.” 

George rested on his spade. ‘‘ What are we to do, 
then? Try somewhere else ? ”’ 

“ Not till we have tried here first.”’ 

‘“ But you say there is nothing below this pipeclay.” 

“No more there is.”’ 

“ Well, then ? ” 

“ But I don’t say there is nothing above it!!!” 

“Well, but there is nothing much above it except the 
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grey, without ’tis this small streak of brownish clay, but 
that is not an inch thick.” 

“ George! in that inch lies all the gold we are likely 
to find ; if it is not there, we have only to go elsewhere. 
Now, while I get water, you stick your spade in and cut 
the brown clay away from the white it lies on. Don’t 
leave a spot of the brown sticking to the white—the lower 
part of the brown clay is the likeliest.”’ 

A shower having fallen the day before, Robinson found 
water in a hole not far distant. He filled his calabash 
and returned ; meantime, George and Jacky had got to- 
gether nearly a barrowful of the brown, or rather choco- 
late-coloured clay, mixed slightly with the upper and 
lower strata, the grey and white. 

‘“‘ T want yon calabash, and George’s as well.’’ Robin- 
son filled George’s calabash two-thirds full of the stuff, 
and pouring some water upon it, said good-naturedly to 
Jem, ‘‘ There, you may do the first washing if you like.” 

“ Thank you, captain,” said Jem, who proceeded in- 
stantly to stir and dissolve the clay and pour it carefully 
away asit dissolved. Jacky was sent for more water, and 
this, when used as described, had left the clay reduced to 
about one-sixth of its original bulk. 

“‘ Now, captain,” cried Jem in great excitement. 

“No, it’s not captain yet,’ said Robinson ; “is that 
the way you do pan-washing ? ” 

He then took the calabash from Jem, and gave him 
Jacky’s calabash two-thirds full of clay to treat like the 
other, and this being done, he emptied the dry remains of 
one calabash into the other, and gave Jem a third lot to 
treat likewise. This done, you will observe he had in one 
calabash the results of three first washings ; but now he 
trusted Jem no longer. He took the calabash and said, 
“You look faint, you are not fit to work; besides, you 
have not got the right twist of the hand yet, my lad. 
Pour for me, George.” 

Robinson stirred and began to dissolve the three re- 
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mainders, and every now and then with an artful turn of 
the hand he sent a portion of the muddy liquid out of the 
vessel. At the end of this washing there remained scarce 
more than a good handful of clay at the bottom. More 
water was poured on this. ‘‘ Now,’ said Robinson, ‘‘ we 
shall know this time, and if you see but one spot of yellow 
amongst it, we are all gentlemen and men of fortune.” 

He dissolved the clay, and twisted and turned the 
vessel with great dexterity, and presently the whole of the 
clay was liquefied. 

“ Now,” said Robinson, “ all your eyes upon it, and if 
I spill anything I ought to keep, you tell me.’’ He said 
this conceitedly, but with evident agitation. He was now 
pouring away the dirty water with the utmost care, so 
that anything, however small, that might be heavier than 
clay should remain behind. 

Presently he paused and drew a long breath. He 
feared to decide so great a question: it was but for a 
moment ; he began again to pour the dirty water away 
very slowly and carefully. Every eye was diving into 
the vessel. There was a dead silence! Robinson poured 
with great care. There was now little more than a wine- 
glassful left. 

DEAD SILENCE ! 

Suddenly a tremendous cry broke from all these silent 
figures at the same instant. A cry? it was a yell! 

“ Hurrah ! we are the greatest men above ground. If 
a hundred emperors and kings died to-day, their places 
could be filled to-morrow; but the world could not do 
without us and our find. We are gentlemen—we are 
noblemen—we are whatever we like to be. Hurrah!” 
cried Robinson. 

“Hurrah ! ”’ cried George ; “‘ I see my Susan’s eyes in 
you, you beauty.” 

“Hurrah!” whined Jem feebly; ‘let me see how 
much there is,” and clutching the calabash, he fainted at 
that moment from loss of blood, and fell forward in- 
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sensible, his face in the vessel that held the gold, and his 
hands grasping it so tight that great force had to be used 
to separate them. 

They lifted Jem and set him up again, and sprinkled 
water in his face. The man’s thick lip was cut by the 
side of the vessel, and more than one drop of blood had 
trickled down its sides and mingled with the gold dust. 

No comment was made on this at the time. They were 
so busy. 

“‘ There, he’s coming to, and we’ve no time to waste 
nursing the sick. Work!” and they sprang up on to the 
work again. 

It was not what you have seen pass for work in Europe, 
it was men working themselves for once as they make 
horses work for ever. Work? It was battle; it was 
humanity fighting and struggling with Nature for her 
prime treasure (so esteemed). How they dug and scraped, 
and fought, tooth, and spade, and nail, and trowel, and 
tomahawk for gold! Their shirts were wet through with 
sweat, yet they felt no fatigue. 

Their trousers were sheets of clay, yet they suffered no 
sense of dirt. The wounded man recovered a portion of 
his strength, and, thirsting for gold, brought feeble hands 
but indomitable ardour to the great cause. They dug, 
they scraped, they bowed their backs, and wrought with 
fury and inspiration unparalleled; and when the sun 
began to decline behind the hills, these four human mutes 
felt injured. They lifted their eyes a moment from the 
ground, and cast a fretful look at the great tranquil 
luminary. 

‘« Are you really going to set this afternoon the same 
as usual, when we need your services so?” 

Would you know why that wolfish yell of triumph ? 
Would you see what sight so electrified those gloating 
eyes and panting bosoms? Would you realize that dis- 
covery which in six months peopled that barren spot with 
thousands of men from all the civilized tribes upon earth, 
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and in a few years must and will make Australia a queen 
among the nations—nations who must and will come with 
the best thing they have, wealth, talent, cunning, song, 
pencil, pen, tongue, arm, and lay them all at her feet for 
this one thing ? 

Would you behold this great discovery the same in 
appearance and magnitude as it met the eyes of the first 
discoverers, picked with a knife from the bottom of a 
calabash, separated at last by human art and gravity’s 
great law from the meaner dust it had lurked in for a 
million years— 

Then turn your eyes hither, for here it is. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE life of George Fielding and Thomas Robinson for 
months could be composed in a few words—tremendous 
work from sunrise to sundown, and on Sunday welcome 
rest, a quiet pipe, and a book. At night they slept in a 
good tent, with Carlo at their feet, and a little bag between 
them ; this bag never left their sight : it went out to their 
work, and in to sleep. 

It is dinner-time ; George and Tom are snatching a 
mouthful, and a few words over it. 

“How much do you think we are, Tom ? ” 

“Hush! don’t speak so loud, for Heaven’s sake,’’ he 
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added in a whisper ; “ not a penny under seven hundred 
pounds’ worth.” 

George sighed. “ It is slower work than I thought ; 
but it is my fault, I am so unlucky.” 

“ Unlucky! and we have not been eight months at it.” 

“‘ But one party near us cleared four thousand pounds 
at a haul; one thousand pounds apiece—ah ! ”’ 

*‘ And hundreds have only just been able to keep 
themselves. Come, you must not grumble; we are high 
above the average.” 

George persisted. ‘“‘ The reason we don’t get on is, we 
try for nothing better than dust. You know what you 
told me, that the gold was never created in dust, but in 
masses like all metals ; the dust is only a trifle that has 
been washed off the bulk. Then you said we ought to 
track the gold dust coarser and coarser, till we traced the 
metal to its home in the great rocks.” 

“Ay! ay! I believe I used to talk so, but I am wiser 
now. Look here, George; no doubt the gold was all in 
block when the world started, but how many million years 
ago was that? This is my notion, George; at the be- 
ginning of the world the gold was all solid, at the end it is 
all to be dust. Now which are we nearer, the end or the 
beginning ? ”’ 

“ Not knowing, can’t say, Tom.” 

“ Then I can, for his reverence * told me. Weare fifty 
times nearer the end than the beginning ; follows there 
is fifty times as much gold dust in nature as solid gold.” 

“What a head you ha’ got, Tom! But I can’t take it 
up so: seems to me this dust is like the grain that is shed 
from a ripe crop before it comes to the sickle. Now if we 
could trace i 

‘“‘ How can you trace syrup up to the lump when the 
lump is all turned to syrup?” 

George held his peace—shut up but not convinced. 

“Hollo! you two lucky ones,” cried a voice distant 


* Mr. Eden, the prison chaplain. 
(2,890) 4 
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about thirty yards; “will you buy our hole? It is 
breaking our hearts here.” 

Robinson went up and found a large hole excavated to 
a great depth; it was yielding literally nothing, and this 
determined that paradoxical personage to buy it if it was 


cheap. “‘ What there is must be somewhere all in a 
lump.” He offered ten pounds for it, which was eagerly 
snapped at. 


“ Well done, Gardiner,” said one of the band. ‘“‘ We 
would have taken ten shillings for it,” explained he to 
Robinson. 

Robinson paid the money, and let himself down into 
the hole with his spade. He drove his spade into the clay, 
and the bottom of it just reached the rock; he looked up. 
‘‘ I would have gone just one foot deeper before I gave 
in,” said he. He called George. ‘‘ Come, George, we can 
know our fate in ten minutes.” 

They shovelled the clay away down to about one inch 
above the rock, and there in the white clay they found a 
little bit of gold as big as a pin’s head. 

““ We have done it this time,” cried Robinson. “ Shave 
a little more off, not too deep, and save the clay.” This 
time a score of little nuggets came to view sticking in the 
clay ; no need for washing ; they picked them out with 
their knives. 

The news soon spread, and a multitude buzzed round 
the hole and looked down on the men picking out peas and 
beans of pure gold with their knives. Presently a voice 
cried, ‘‘ Shame! give the men back their hole ! ” 

“Gammon !”’ cried others ; ‘“ they paid for a chance, 
and it turned out well; a bargain is a bargain.”’ 

Gardiner and his mates looked sorrowfully down. 
Robinson saw their faces, and came out of the hole a 
moment. He took Gardiner aside and whispered, “ Jump 
into our hole like lightning, it is worth four pound a day.” 

“ God bless you!” said Gardiner. Heranand jumped 
into the hole just as another man was going to take pos- 
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session. By diggers’ law no party is allowed to occupy 
two holes. 

Ali that afternoon there was a mob looking down at 
George and Robinson picking out peas and beans of gold, 
and envy’s satanic fire burned many a heart ; these two 
were picking up at least a hundred pounds an hour. 

Now it happened late in the afternoon that a man of 
shabby figure, evidently not a digger, observing that there 
was always more or less crowd in one place, shambled up 
and looked down with the rest; as he looked down, 
George happened to look up; the newcomer drew back 
hastily. 

After that his proceedings were singular—he remained 
in the crowd more than two hours, not stationary, but 
winding in and out. He listened to everything that was 
said, especially if it was muttered and not spoken out ; 
and he peered into every face, and peering into every face, 
it befell that at last his eye lighted on one that seemed to 
fascinate him ; it belonged to a fellow with a great bull- 
neck, and hair and beard flowing all into one—a man 
more like the black-maned lion of North Africa than any- 
thing else. 

But it was not his appearance that fascinated the 
serpentine one, it was the look he cast down upon those 
two lucky diggers ; a scowl of tremendous hatred—hatred 
unto death. Instinct told the serpent there must be more 
in this than extempore envy. He waited and watched, 
and when the black-maned one moved away, he followed 
him about everywhere till at last he got him alone. Then 
he sidled up, and in a cringing way said— 

“What luck some men have, don’t they 

The man answered by a fierce grunt. The serpent was 
half afraid of him, but he went on. 

“ There will be a good lump of gold in their tent to- 
night.”” The other seemed struck with these words. 

“ They have been lucky a long time,” explained the 
other, “ and now this added.”’ 


eee 
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“ Well, what about it ? ” 

“ Nothing ! only I wish somebody else had it instead.” 

“Why 2 

“That is a secret for the present. I only tell you, be- 
cause I think somehow they are no friends of yours 
either.”’ 

“Perhaps not! what then ? ” 

‘““ Then we might perhaps do business together ; it will 
strike you singular, but I have a friend who would give 
money to any one that would take a little from those two.” 

“ Say that again.” 

“Would give money to any one that would take it 
from those two.” 

“ And you won’t ask for any share of the swag ? ” 

“Me! I have nothing to do with it.” 

“Gammon! Well, your friend! will he ? ” 

“ Not a farthing ! ”’ 

“ And what will he give, suppose I have a friend that 
will do the trick ? ” 

“ According to the risk.” 

The man gave a whistle. A fellow with forehead 
villainously low came from behind some tents. 

“ What is it, Will ? ” asked the newcomer. 

~ A plant? 

“ This one in it ?” 

“Yes! This is too public ; come to Bevan’s store.” 


CHAPTER X 


“GEORGE, I want you to go to Bathurst.” 

“What for ? ” 

“To buy some things ! ” 

“ What things ? ” 

“ First of all a revolver ; there were fellows about our 
tent last night creeping and prowling.” 
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“T never heard them.” 

“No more you would an earthquake; but I heard 
them and got up, and pointed my revolver at them, so 
then they cut—all the better for them. We must mind 
our eye, George ; a good many tents are robbed every 
week, and we are known to have a good swag.”’ 

“ Well, I must start this moment if I am to be 
back.” 

“ And take a pound of dust and buy things that we 
can sell here at a profit.” 

George came back at night looking rather sheep-faced. 

“Tom,” said he, “I am afraid I have done wrong. 
You see there was a confounded auction, and what with 
the hammer and the folk bidding, and his palaver, I could 
not help it.” 

“‘ But what is it you have bought ? ” 

“A bit o’ land, Tom.” 

Robinson groaned ; but, recovering himself, he said 
gaily, ‘‘ Well, have you brought it with you ? ” 

“No, it is not so small as all that ; as nice a bit of 
grass as ever you saw, Tom, and just outside the town of 
Bathurst ; only I didn’t ought to have spent your money 
as well as my own.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! I accept the investment. Let 
me load your new revolver. Now, look at my day’s work. 
I wouldn’t take a hundred pounds for these little fellows.” 

George gloated over the little nuggets, for he saw 
Susan’s eyes in them. To-night she seemed so near. 
The little bag was placed between them, the day’s spoils 
added to it, and the tired friends were soon asleep. 


“ Help! help! murder! help! murder !”’ 

Such were the cries that invaded the sleeper’s ears in 
the middle of the night, to which horrible sounds was 
added the furious barking of Carlo. The men seized their 
revolvers and rushed out of the tent. At about sixty 
yards distance they saw a man on the ground struggling 
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under two fellows, and still crying, though more faintly, 
“ Murder ” and “ Help.” 

“ They are killing him !”’ cried George, and Robinson 
and he cocked their revolvers and ran furiously towards 
the men. But these did not wait the attack. They 
started up and off like the wind, followed by two shots 
from Robinson that whistled unpleasantly near them. 

“Have they hurt you, my poor fellow ? ” said Robin- 
son. 

The man only groaned for answer. Robinson turned 
his face up in the moonlight, and recognized a man to 
whom he had never spoken, but whom his watchful eye 
had noticed more than once in the mine—it was, in fact, 
a pedlar named Walker. 

“ Stop, George ; I have seen this face in bad company. 
Oh, back to our tent for your life, and kill any man you see 
near it.” 

They ran back. They saw two dark figures melting 
into the night on the other side the tent. They darted in 
—they felt for the bag. Gone! They felt convulsively 
all round the tent. Gone! With trembling hands 
Robinson struck a light. Gone—the work of months gone 
in a moment—the hope of a life snatched out of a lover’s 
very hand, and held out a mile off again ! 

The poor fellows rushed wildly out into the night. 
They saw nothing but the wretched decoy vanishing 
behind the nearest tents. They came into the tent again. 
They sat down and bowed to the blow in silence, and 
looked at one another, and their lips quivered, and they 
feared to speak lest they should break into unmanly rage 
or sorrow. So they sat like stone till daybreak. And 
when the first streak of twilight came in, George said ina 
ath whisper, “Take my hand, Tom, before we go to 
work.”’ 

So the two friends sat hand in hand a minute or two ; 
and that hard grip of two working-men’s hands, though 
it was not gently eloquent like beauty’s soft expressive 
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palm, did yet say many things good for the heart in this 
bitter hour. 

It said, “A great calamity has fallen; but we do 
not blame each other, as some turn to directly and do. 
It is not your fault, George. It is not your fault, Tom.” 

It said, ‘‘ We were lucky together; now we are un- 
lucky together—all the more friends. We wrought to- 
gether ; now we have been wronged together—all the 
more friends.’’ With this the sun rose, and for the first 
time they crept to their work instead of springing to it. 

They still found gold init. But not quite so abundant 
or so large. They had raised the cream of it for the 
thieves. Moreover, a rush had been made to the hole, 
claims measured off actually touching them; so they could 
not follow the gold-bearing strata horizontally—it be- 
longed to their neighbours. They worked in silence— 
they ate their meal in silence. But as they rose to work 
again, Robinson said very gravely, even solemnly, 
“ George, now I know what an honest man feels when he 
is robbed of the fruits of his work and his self-denial and 
his sobriety. If I had known it fifteen years ago, I 
should never have been a—what I have been.” 

For two months the friends worked stoutly with leaden 
hearts, but did little more than pay their expenses. The 
bag lay between them light as a feather. One morning 
Tom said to George, “‘ George, this won’t do. I am going 
prospecting. Moore will lend me his horse for a day.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THAT day George worked alone. Robinson rode all 
over the country with a tin pan at his back, and tested all 
the places that seemed likely to his experienced eye. At 
night he returned to their tent. George was just lying 
down. 
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“No sleep to-night, George,’”’ said he, instinctively 
lowering his voice to a whisper. ‘“‘ I have found surface- 
gold ten miles to the southward.” 

“Well, we will go to it to-morrow.” 

“What, by daylight, watched as we are ?—we the 
two lucky ones,” said Robinson bitterly. “No! Wait 
till the coast is clear—then strike tent and away.” _ 

At midnight they stole out of the camp. By peep of 
day they were in a little dell with a brook running at 
the bottom of it. 

“Now, George, listen to me. Here is ten thousand 
pounds if we could keep this gully and the creek a fort- 
night to ourselves.” 

“Oh, Tom! and we will. Nobody will find us here ; 
it is like a box.” 

Robinson smiled sadly. The men drove their spades 
in close to the little hole which Robinson had made pros- 
pecting yesterday, and the very first cradleful yielded 
an ounce of gold dust extremely small and pure. They 
found it diffused with wonderful regularity within a few 
inches of the surface. Here, for the first time, George 
saw gold dust so plentiful as to be visible. When a 
spadeful of the clay was turned up, it glittered all over ; 
when they tore up the grass, which was green as an 
emerald, specks of bright gold came up clinging to the 
roots. They fell like spaded tigers on the prey. 

‘“ What are you doing, George ? ”’ 

“Going to light a fire for dinner. We must eat, I 
suppose, though I do grudge the time.” 

“We must eat, but not hot.” 

 oWhy note 

“ Because if you light a fire the smoke will be seen 
miles off, and half the diggings will be down upon us. I 
have brought three days’ cold meat—here it is.” 

“ Will this be enough ?’’ asked George simply, his 
mouth full. 

“ Yes, it will be enough,” replied the other bitterly. 
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“Do you hear that bird, George? They call him a 
leather-head. What is he singing ? ”’ 

George laughed. “‘ Seems to me he is saying, ‘ Off 
we go! Offwego! Off wego!’” 

“ That is it. And look now, off he is gone ; and what 
is more, he has gone to tell all the world he saw two men 
pick up gold like beans.” 

“ Work! ” cried George. 

That night the little bag felt twice as heavy as last 
night, and Susan seemed nearer than for many a day. 
These two worked for their lives. They counted each 
minute, and George was a Goliath; the soil flew round 
him like the dust about a winnowing machine: he was 
working for Susan. Robinson wasted two seconds ad- 
miring him. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘‘ gold puts us all on our mettle, but 
you beat all ever I saw. You are a man.” 

It was the morning of the third day, and the friends 
were filling the little bag fast ; and at breakfast George 
quizzed Robinson’s late fears. 

“‘ The leather-head didn’t tell anybody, for here we are 
all alone.’”’ Robinson laughed. 

‘‘ But we should not have been if I had let you light a 
fire. However, I really begin to hope now they will let 
us alone till we have cleared out the gully. Hollo!” 

‘“‘ What is the matter? ” 

‘“* Look there, George.” 

“What is it 2? Smoke rising down the valley.” 

“Weare done! Didn't I tell you?” 

“Don’t say so, Tom. Why, it is only smoke, and 
five miles off.” 

‘‘ What signifies what it is or where it is? It is on the 
road to us.” 

‘“‘T hope better.” 

‘“‘ What is the use of hoping nonsense ? Was it there 
yesterday ? Well, then.” 

“‘ Don’t you be faint-hearted,”’ said George. ‘‘ We are 
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not caught yet. I wonder whether Susan would say it 
was a sin to try and mislead them ? ” 

“A sin! I wish I knew how; I’d soon see. That 
was a good notion. This place is five hundred pound 
a day to us. We must keep it to-day by hook or by 
crook. Come with me quick. Bring your tools and the 
bag.” 

George followed Robinson in utter ignorance of his 
design ; that worthy made his way as fast as he could 
towards the smoke. When they got within a mile of it 
the valley widened, and the smoke was seen rising from 
the side of the stream. Concealing themselves, they saw 
two men beating the ground on each side like pointers. 
Robinson drew back. “‘ They are hunting up the stream,” 
said he ; “‘ it is there we must put the stopper on them.” 

They made eastward for the stream which they had 
left. 

“Come,” said Robinson, “ here is a spot that looks 
likely to a novice: dig and cut it up all you can.” 

George was mystified, but obeyed, and soon the place 
looked as if men had been at work on it some time. Then 
Robinson took out a handful of gold dust, and coolly 
scattered it over a large heap of mould. 

“What are you at? Are you mad, Tom? Why, 
there goes five pounds. What a sin!” 

“ Did you never hear of the man that flung away a 
sprat to catch a whale? Now turn back to our hole. 
Stop, leave your pickaxe, then they will think we are 
coming back to work.” 

In little more than half an hour they were in their little 
gully working like mad. They ate their dinner working. 
At five o'clock George pointed out to Robinson no less 
than seven distinct columns of smoke rising about a mile 
apart all down the valley. 

“ Ay |!” said Robinson, “ those six smokes are hunting 
the smoke that is hunting us; but we have screwed 
another day out.’ 
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Just as the sun was setting a man came into the gully 
with a pickaxe on his shoulder. 

“Ah! how d’ye do?” said Robinson in a mock 
friendly accent. ‘‘ We have been expecting you. Thank 
you for bringing us our pickaxe.’”’ The man gave a sort 
of rueful laugh, and came and delivered the pick and coolly 
watched the cradle. 

“Why don’t you ask what you want to know ?”’ said 
Robinson. 

The man sneered. “Is that the way to get the truth 
from a digger ?”’ said he. 

“It is from me, and the only one.” 

“ Oh, then, what are you doing, mate ? ”’ 

“ About ten ounces of gold per hour.” The man’s 
mouth and eyes both opened. 

‘Come, my lad,” said Robinson good-naturedly, “ of 
course I am not glad you have found us, but since you 
are come, call your pals—light fires—and work all night. 
To-morrow it will be too late.” 

The man whistled. He was soon joined by two more, 
and afterwards by others. The whole party was eight. 
A burried conference took place, and presently the captain, 
whose name was Ede, came up to Robinson with a small 
barrel of beer and begged him and his pal to drink as much 
as they liked. They were very glad of the draught, and 
thanked the men warmly. 

The newcomers took Robinson’s advice, lighted large 
fires, divided their company, and groped for gold. Every 
now and then came a shout of joy, and, in the light of the 
fires, the wild figures showed red as blood against the black 
wall of night, and their excited eyes glowed like carbuncles 
as they clawed the sparkling dust. George and Robinson, 
fatigued already by a long day, broke down about three 
in the morning. ‘They reeled into their tent, dug a hole, 
put in their gold bag, stamped it down, tumbled dead 
asleep down over it, and never woke till morn. 
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CHAPTER XII 


GN LR-R-R! gn I r-r-r! 

““ What is the matter, Carlo?” GnIr-r-r. 

Hum! hum! hum! Crash! crash! 

At these sounds Robinson lifted up the corner of his 
tent. The gully was a-digging. He ran out to see where 
he was to work, and found the whole soil one enormous 
tanyard, the pits ten feet square, and so close, there was 
hardly room to walk to your hole without tumbling into 
your neighbour’s. You had to balance yourself and 
move like boys going along a beam in a timber-yard. 
In one of these he found Ede and his gang working. Mr. 
Ede had acquired a black eye, ditto one of his mates. 

“Good-morning, Captain Robinson,” said this per- 
sonage, with a general gaiety of countenance that con- 
trasted most drolly with the mourning an expressive 
organ had gone into. 

“Well, was I right ?” asked Robinson, looking rue- 
fully round the crowded digging. 

“You were, Captain Robinson, and thank you for 
last night.” 

“ Well, you have picked up my name somehow. Now, 
just tell me how you picked up something else. How did 
you suspect us in this retired spot ? ”’ 

“We were working just clear of the great digging by 
the side of the creek, and doing no good, when your cork 
came down.” 

“ My cork ?” 

“ Cork out of your bottle.” 

“I had no bottle. Oh yes! my pal had a bottle of 
small beer.”’ 

“Ah! he must have thrown it into the creek, for a 
cork came down to us. Then I looked at it, and I said, 
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* Here is a cork from Moore’s store ; there is a party work- 
ing up-stream by this cork.’ ”’ 

Robinson gave a little groan. ‘‘ We are never to be at 
the bottom of gold-digging,”’ said he. 

“So we came up the stream, and tried several places 
as we came, but found nothing ; at last we came to your 
pickaxe and signs of work, so my lads would stay and 
work there, and I let them an hour or two, and then I said, 
‘Come now, lads, the party we are after is higher up.’ ” 

“ Now, how could you pretend to know that? ” in- 
quired Robinson with curiosity. 

“Easy enough. The water came down to us thick 
and muddyish, so I knew you were washing up-stream.”’ 

“ Confound my stupid head!” cried Robinson; “I 
deserve to have it cut off, after all my experience.” And 
he actually capered with vexation. 

“The best may make a mistake,” said the other 
soothingly. ‘‘ Well, captain, you did us a good turn last 
night, so here is your claim. We put your pal’s pick in it 
—here close to us. Oh, there was a lot that made diffi- 
culties, but we over-persuaded them.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

“Gave them a hiding, and promised to knock out 
any one’s brains that went into it. Oh, kindness begets 
kindness, even in a gold-mine.”’ 

“It does,” cried Robinson, “‘ and the proof is that I 
give you the claim. Here, come this way and seem to 
buy it of me. All their eyes are upon us. Now, split your 
gang, and four take my claim.” 

“ Well, that is good of you. But what will you do, 
captain? Where shall yougo?” And his eyes betrayed 
his curiosity. 

“ Humph! Well, I will tell you on condition that you 
don’t bring two thousand after me again. You should 
look behind you as well as before, stupid ! ”’ 

These terms agreed to, Robinson let Ede know that he 
was going this moment back to the old digging. The 
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other was greatly surprised. Robinson then explained 
that in the old digging gold lay at various depths, and 
was inexhaustible ; that this afternoon there would be a 
rush made from it to Robinson’s Gully (so the spot where 
they stood was already called) ; that thousands of good 
Claims would thus by diggers’ law be vacated, and that 
he should take the best before the rush came back, which, 
would be immediately, since Robinson’s Gully would be 
emptied of its gold in four hours. 

“So clear out your two claims,” said he. ‘“ It won’t 
take you two hours. All the gold lies in one streak four 
inches deep. Then back after me; I’ll give you the 
office. I’ll mark you down a good claim.” 

Mr. Ede, who was not used to this sort of thing since 
he fought for gold, wore a ludicrous expression of surprise 
and gratitude. Robinson read it and grinned superior, 
but the look rendered words needless, so he turned the 
conversation. 

‘“ How did you get your black eye ? ” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Fighting with the black- 
guards for your claim.” It was now Robinson’s turn to 
be touched. 

‘“ You are a good fellow. You and I must be friends. 
Ah! if I could but get together about forty decent men 
like you, and that had got gold to lose.” 

“Well,” said Ede, “why not? Here are eight that 
have got gold to lose, thanks to you, and your own lot— 
that makes ten. We could easy make up forty for any 
good lay ; there is my hand for one. What is it ?” 

Robmson took Ede’s hand with a haste and an energy 
that almost startled him, and his features darkened with 
an expression unusual now to his good-natured face. 
“ To put down thieving in the camp,” said he sternly. 

“ Ah!” said the other half-sadly (the desirableness of 
this had occurred to him before now), ‘“‘ but how are we 
to do that?” asked he incredulously. ‘“ The camp is 
chock-full of them.” 
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Robinson looked blacker, uglier, and more in earnest. 
So was his answer when it came. 

“‘ Make stealing death by the law.” 

“The law! What law?” 

rig Lynch ! >> 


CHAPTER XIII 


OnE evening about a fortnight after Robinson’s return 
to the diggings, two men were seated in a small room at 
Bevan’s store. There was little risk of their being inter- 
rupted by any honest digger, for it was the middle of 
the day. 

“‘T know that well enough,” growled the black-maned 
one; “ everybody knows the lucky rip has got a heavier 
an than ever; but we shan’t get it so cheap, if we do 
at all.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ He is on his guard now, night and day; and what is 
more, he has got friends in the mine that would hang me 
or you either up to dry, if they but caught us looking too 
near his tent.” 

“The ruffians! Well, but if he has friends, he has 
enemies.” 

‘Not so many ; none that I know of but you and me: 
I wonder what he has done to you!” 

The other waived this question and replied, “ I have 
found two parties that hate him—two that came in last 
week.” 

“Have you? Then, if you are in earnest, make me 
acquainted with them, for lam weak-handed ; I lost one 
of my pals yesterday.” 

“Indeed ! how ? ” 

“ They caught him at work and gave him a rap over 
the head with a spade. The more fool he for being 
caught, Here is to his memory.” 
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“ Ugh! what—is he ?—is he——” 

““ Dead as a herring.” 

“Where shall we all go to? What lawless fellows 
these diggers are! I will bring you the men.” 

For the last two months the serpentine man had 
wound in and out the camp, poking about for a villain 
of the darker sort as minutely as Diogenes did for an 
honest man, and dispensing liquor and watching looks 
and words. He found rogues galore, and envious spirits 
that wished the friends ill, but none of them seemed game 
to risk their lives against two men, one of whom said 
openly he would kill any stranger he caught in his tent, 
and whom some fifty stout fellows called Captain Robin- 
son, and were ready to take up his quarrel like fire. But 
at last he fell in with two old lags, who had a deadly 
grudge against the captain, and a sovereign contempt for 
him into the bargain. By the aid of liquor he wormed 
out their story. This was the marrow of it: The captain 
had been their pal, and while they were all three cracking 
a crib, had with unexampled treachery betrayed them, 
and got them laid by the heels for nearly a year: in fact, 
if they had not broken prison they would not have been 
here now. In short, in less than half an hour he returned, 
with brutus and mephistopheles.* 

These two came half-reluctant, suspicious, and re- 
served ; but at sight of Black Will they were reassured, 
villain was so stamped on him. With instantaneous 
sympathy and an instinct of confidence the three com- 
pared notes, and showed how each had been aggrieved by 
the common enemy. Next they held a council of war, 
the grand object of which was to hit upon some plan of 
robbing the friends of their new swag. 

It was a difficult and very dangerous job. Plans were 
proposed and rejected, and nothing agreed upon but this, 
that the men should be carefully watched for days to find 


* Two blackguards who have already been introduced into the complete 
story, and with whom Robinson had consorted before he set out to find George. 
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out where they kept their gold at night and where by 
day, and an attempt timed and regulated accordingly. 
Moreover, the same afternoon a special gang of six was 
formed, including the pedlar Walker, which pitiful fox was 
greatly patronized by the black-maned lion. 

A harmonious debauch succeeded. Like the old 
Egyptians, they debated first sober and then drunk, and, 
to stagger my general notion that the ancients were un- 
wise, candour compels me to own it was while stammer- 
ing, maudlin, stinking, and in every sense drunk, that 
mephistopheles drivelled out a scheme so cunning and so 
new as threw everybody and everything into the shade. 
It was carried by hiccoughation. 

To work this scheme mephistopheles required a beauti- 
ful large new tent ; the serpentine man bought it. Money 

to feed the gang ; serpent advanced it. 
7 Robinson’s tent was about thirty yards from his claim, 
which its one opening faced. So ‘he and George worked 
with an eye ever upon their tent. At night two men of 
Robinson’s party patrolled, armed to the teeth ; they 
relieved guard every two hours. Captain Robinson’s 
orders to these men, if they saw anybody doing anything 
suspicious after dark, were these, “‘ First fire, then in- 
quire.”’ This general order was matter of publicity for a 
quarter of a mile round Robinson's tent, and added to his 
popularity and our rascals’ perplexities. 

These orders had surely the double merit of concise- 
ness and melody ; well, for all that, they were disgustingly 
offensive to one true friend of the captain’s, viz., to George 
Fielding. 

“What is all the gold in the world compared with a 
man’s life ? ” said he indignantly. 

“An ounce of it is worth half a dozen such lives as 
some here,” was the cool reply. 

“T have heard you talk very different. I mind when 
you could make excuses even for thieves that were never 
taught any better, poor unfortunate souls.” 

(2,890) & 
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“Did I?” said the captain, a little taken aback. 
** Well, perhaps I did; it was natural, hem! under the 
circumstances. No! not for such thieves as these, that 
haven’t got any honour at all.” 

“ Honour, eh ? ” 

“Yes, honour. Look here: suppose in my uncon- 
verted days I had broke into a jeweller’s shop (that comes 
nearest to a mine) with four or five pals, do you think I 
should have held it lawful to rob my pals of any part of 
the swag just because we happened to be robbing a silver- 
smith? Certainlynot. Iassure you, George, the punish- 
ment of such a nasty, sneaking, dishonourable act would 
be death in every gang, and cheap too. Well, we have 
broken into Nature’s shop here, and we are to rifle her, 
and not turn to, like unnatural monsters, and rob our ten 
thousand pals.” 

‘“ Thieving is thieving in my view,’’ was the prejudiced 
reply. 

“ And hanging is hanging, as all thieves shall find if 
caught convenient !”’ 

“You make my flesh creep, Tom. I liked you better 
when you were not so great a man, more humble-like. 
Have you forgotten when you had to make excuses for 
yourself ? Then you had Susan on your side and brought 
me round, for I was bitter against theft, but never so bad 
as you are now.” 

“Oh, never mind what I said in those days. Why, 
you must be well aware I did not know what I was talking 
about. I had been a rogue and a fool, and I talked like 
both ; but now I am a man of property, and my eyes 
are open and my conscience revolts against theft, and the 
gallows is the finest institution going, and next to that 
comes a jolly good prison. I wish there was one in this 
mine as big as Pentonville, then property ——”’ 

Here the dialogue was closed by the demand the pick 
made upon the man of property’s breath. But it rankled, 
and on laying down the pick he burst out. “ Well, to 
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think of an honest man like you having a word to say for 
thieving! Why, it is a despicable trait in a gold-mine. 
I'll go further. I'll prove it is the sin of sins all round 
the world. Stolen money never thrives—goes for drink 
and nonsense. Now you pick and I'l] wash. Theft 
corrupts the man that is robbed as well as the thief, 
drives him to despair and drink and ruin, temporal and 
eternal. No country could stand half an hour without 
law! The very honest would turn thieves if not pro- 
tected, and there would be a go. Besides, this great 
crime is like a trunk railway; other little crimes run 
into it and out of it; lies buzz about it like these 
Australian flies—drat you! Drunkenness precedes and 
follows it, and perjury rushes to its defence.” 

“ Well, Tom, you are a beautiful speaker.” 

“T haven’t done yet. What wonder it degrades a 
man when a dog loses his dignity under it. Behold the 
dog who has stolen; look at Carlo yesterday when he 
demeaned himself to prig Jem’s dinner (the sly brute won’t 
look at ours). How mean he cut with his tail under his 
belly, instead of turning out to meet folk all jolly and 
waggle-um-tail-um as on other occasions. Hollo! you, 
sir! what are you doing so near our tent?” and up 
jumped the man of property and ran cocking a revolver 
to a party who was kneeling close to the friends’ tent. 

The man looked up coolly; he was on his knees. 
“We are newly arrived and just going to pitch, and a 
digger told us we must not come within thirty yards of 
the captain’s tent, so we are measuring the distance.” 

“‘ Well, measure it, and keep it.” 

Robinson stayed by his tent till the man, whose face 
was strange to him, had measured and marked the ground. 
Soon after the tent in question was pitched, and it looked 
so large and new that the man of property’s suspicions 
were lulled. 

“Tt is all right,” said he; “ tent is worth twenty 
pounds at the lowest farthing.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


WHILE Black Will and his gang were scheming to get 
the friends’ gold, Robinson, though conscious only of his 
general danger, grew more and more nervous as the bag 
grew heavier, and strengthened his defence every day. 

This very day one was added to the cause of order ina 
very characteristic way. I must first observe that Mr. 
M‘Laughlan had become George’s bailiff, that is, on dis- 
covery of the gold he had agreed to incorporate George’s 
flocks, to use his ground, and to account to him, sharing 
the profits and George running the risks. George had, 
however, encumbered the property with Abner as herds- 
man: that worthy had come whining to him lame of one 
leg from a blow on the head, which he convinced George 
Jacky had given him with his battle-axe. 

“Tm spoiled for life, and by your savage. I have lost 
my place ; do something for me.” 

Good-hearted George did as related, and moreover 
promised to give Jacky a hiding if ever he caught him 
again. George’s aversion to bloodshed is matter of 
history ; it was also his creed that a good hiding did no- 
body any harm. 

Now it was sheep-shearing time, and M‘Laughlan 
was short of hands ; he came into the mine to see whether 
out of so many thousands he could not find four or five 
who would shear instead of digging. 

When he put the question to George, George shook his 
head doubtfully. ‘‘ However,’ said he, ‘‘ look out for 
some unlucky ones ; that is your best chance, leastways 
your only one.” 

So M‘Laughlan went cannily about listening here and 
there to the men, who were now at their dinners, and 
he found Ede’s gang grumbling and growling with their 
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mouths full; in short, enjoying at the same time a good 
dinner and an Englishman’s grace. 

“‘ This will do,” thought the Scot, misled, like Conti- 
nental nations, by that little trait of ours; he opened 
the ball. 

“I’m saying, my lads, will ye gie ower this weary wark 
a wee whilie and shear a wheen sheep tome?” The men 
looked in his face, then at one another, and the proposal 
struck them as singularly droll. They burst out laughing 
in his face. 

M‘Laughlan (keeping his temper thoroughly, but not 
without a severe struggle), ‘“‘ Oh, fine I ken I’ll hae to pay 
a maist deevelish price for your highnesses—aweel, I’se 
pay—aw thing has its price; jaast name your wage for 
shearing five hunder sheep.” 

The men whispered together. The Scot congratulated 
himself on his success; it would be a question of price 
aiter all. 

“ We will do it for—the wool.” 
“ Th’ ’00 ?—00 ay! but hoo muckle o’ th’ ’’oo? for ye 
ken sy 


“ How muckle? why, all.” 

‘A’ the 00! ye blackguard, ye’re no blate. 

“Keep your temper, farmer; it is not worth our 
while to shear sheep for less than that.” 

“ Deil go wi’ ye, then!” and he moved off in great 
dudgeon. 

“ Stop,” cried the captain, “‘ you and I are acquainted. 
You lived out Wellington way ; me and another wandered 
to your hut one day, and you gave us our supper.” 

“ Ay, lad, I mind o’ ye the noo! ”’ 

“‘ The jolliest supper ever I had—a haggis you called 

“ Ay did I, my fine lad. I cooked it till ye mysel’. 
Ye micht help me, for ane.”’ 

“JT will,” said Captain Ede, and a conference took 
place in a whisper between him and his men. 
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“It is a’ reicht the noo!” thought M‘Laughlan. 
“We have an offer to make you,” said Ede respect+ 


. Let us near’t.” 

“Our party is large; we want a cook for it, and we 
offer you the place in return for past kindness.”’ 

“Me a cuik, y’ impudent vagabond!”’ cried the Cale- 
donian, red as a turkey-cock, and if a look could have 
crushed a party of eight, their hole had been their grave. 

M‘Laughlan took seven ireful steps—wide ones—then 
his hot anger assumed a cold, sardonic form; he returned, 
and with blighting satire speered this question by way of 
gratifying an ironical curiosity, ‘““An whaat would ye 
ha’e the cheek t’ offer a M‘Laughlan to cuik till ye, you 
that kens sae fine the price 0’ wark ? ” 

“ Thirty shillings.” 

“ Thretty shilling the week for a M‘Laughlan ! ” 

“ The week !” cried Ede, “‘ nonsense—thirty shillings 
a day, of course. We sell work for gold, sir, and we give 
gold for it. Look here! ” and he suddenly bared a sturdy 
brown arm, and smacking it cried, “‘ that is dirt where you 
come from, but it is gold here.” 

“ Ye’re a fine lad,” said the Scot smoothly, “‘ and ye’ve 
a bonny aerm,” added he, looking down at it, ‘‘ I’se no 
deny that. I’m thinking—I’ll just come—and cuik till 
ye a wee—for auld lang syne—thretty schelln the day— 
and ye'll buy the flesh o’ me. I'll sell it a hantle cheaper 
than thir warldly-minded fleshers.”’ 

He went and told George what he had done. ‘ Hech! 
hech !” whined he, “ thir’s a maist awfu’ come-doon for 
the M‘Laughlans—but what wadna’ stuip to lift gowd ?” 

He left his head man, a countryman of his own, in 
charge of the flocks, and tarried in the mine. He gave 
great satisfaction, except that he used to make his masters 
wait for dinner while he pronounced a thundering long 
benediction ; but his cookery compensated the delay. 

Robinson enrolled him in his police, and it was the 
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fashion openly to quiz and secretly respect him. Robin- 
son also made friends with the women, in particular with 
one Mary M‘Dogherty, wife of a very unsuccessful digger. 
Many a pound of potatoes Pat and she had from the 
captain, and this getting wind, secured the goodwill of the 
Irish boys. 


CHAPTER XV 


GEORGE was very home-sick. 

“ Haven’t we got a thousand pounds apiece yet ? ” 

“Hush! no! not quite; but too much to bawl 
about.” 

“And we never shall till you take my advice and 
trace the gold to its home in the high rocks. Here we 
are plodding for dust, and one good nugget would make 
us a” 


“ Well, well,” said Robinson, “‘the moment the dry 
weather goes, you shall show me the home of the gold.” 
Poor George and his nuggets ! 

‘“‘ That is a bargain,” said George; ‘‘ and now I have 
something more to say. Why keep so much gold in our 
tent ? It makes me fret. I am for selling some of it to 
Mr. Levi.” 

““ What, at three pounds the ounce? Not if I know 
it.” 

“‘ Then why not leave it with him to keep ? ”’ 

“‘ Because it is safer in its little hole in our tent. What 
do the diggers care for Mr. Levi? You and I respect 
him, but I am the man they swear by. No, George, Tom 
Weasel isn’t caught napping twice in the same year. 
Don’t you see I’ve been working this four months past 
to make my tent safe, and I’ve done it. It is watched 
for me night and day, and if our swag was in the Bank of 
England it wouldn’t be safer than it is. Put that in your 
pipe. Well, Carlo, what is the news in your part ?” 
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Carlo came running up to George and licked his face, 
which just rose above the hole. 

‘“‘ What is it, Carlo?’ asked George in some astonish- 
ment. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other, “here is the very 
dog come out to encourage his faint-hearted master.” 

“No!” said George, “it can’t be that—he means 
something—be quiet, Carlo, licking me all to pieces—but 
what it is, Heaven only knows. Don’t you encourage him; 
he has no business out of the tent—go back, Carlo—go 
into kennel, sir,’ and off slunk Carlo back into the tent, 
of which he was the day-sentinel. 

“Tom,” remarked George thoughtfully, ‘I believe 
Carlo wanted to show me something ; he is a wonderful 
wise dog.” 

“Nonsense !”’ cried Robinson sharply, “‘ he heard you 
at the old lay grumbling, and came to say, “ Cheer up, old 
fellow.’ ” 

While Robinsou was thus quizzing George, a tre- 
mendous noise was suddenly heard in the tent. A scuffle 
—a fierce muffled snarl—and a human yell; with a cry 
almost as loud, the men bounded out of their hole, and, 
the blood running like melting ice down their backs with 
apprehension, burst into the tent ; then they came upon 
a sight that almost drew the eyes out of their heads. 

In the centre of the tent, not six inches from their 
buried treasure, was the head of a man emerging from 
the bowels of the earth, and cursing and yelling, for Carlo 
had seized his head by the nape of the neck and bitten it 
so deep, that the blood literally squirted, and was stamp- 
ing and going back snarling and pulling and hauling in 
fierce jerks to extract it from the earth, while the burly- 
headed ruffian it belonged to, cramped by his situation 
and pounced on unawares by the fiery teeth, was striving 
and battling to get down into the earth again. Spite of 
his disadvantage, such were his strength and despair that 
he now swung the dog backwards and forwards. But the 
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men burst in. George seized him by the hair of his head, 
Tom by the shoulder, and with Carlo’s help wrenched him 
on to the floor of the tent, where he was flung on his back 
with Tom’s revolver at his temple, and Carlo flew round 
and round, barking furiously, and now and then coming 
flying at him ; on which occasions he was always warded 
off by George’s strong arm, and passed devious, his teeth 
clicking together like machinery, the snap and the rush 
being all one design that must succeed or fail together. 

Captain Robinson put his lips to his whistle, and the 
tent was full of his friends 1 in a moment. 

“ Get me a bullock-rope.’ 

“ce Ay ! a7 

‘« And drive a stout pole into the ground.” 

«ce Ay ! »”? 

In less than five minutes brutus was tied up to a post 
in the sun with a placard on his breast on which was 
written in enormous letters : 


THIEF 
(and underneath in smaller letters)— 
Caught trying to shake Captain Robinson’s tent. 
First offence. 
N.B.—To be hanged next time. 


Then a crier was sent through the mine to invite in- 
spection of brutus’ features, and ere sunset thousands 
looked into his face, and when he tried to lower it, pulled 
it savagely up. 

ze | shall know you again, my lad,” was the common 
remark, “ and if I catch jyou too near my tent, rope or 
revolver, one of the two.” 

Captain Robinson’s men did not waste five minutes 
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with brutus. They tied him to the stake and dashed into 
their holes to make up lost time, but Robinson and George 
remained quiet in their tent. 

“‘ George,” said Tom in a low, contrite, humble voice, 
“let us return thanks to Heaven, for vain is man’s skill.” 
And they did. 

“ George,” said Tom, rising from his knees, “ the 
conceit is taken out of me for about the twentieth time ; 
I felt so strong and I was nobody. The danger came in 
a way I never dreamed, and when it had come we were 
saved by a friend I never valued. Give a paw, Carlo.” 
Carlo gave a paw. 

“He has been a good friend to us this day,” said 
George. ‘‘I see it all now; he must have heard the 
earth move and did not understand it, so he came for me, 
and when you would not let me go he went back, and says 
he, ‘I dare to say it is a rabbit burrowing up.’ So he 
waited still as death watching, and nailed six feet of 
vermin instead of bunny.”’ 

Here they both fell to caressing Carlo, who jumped 
and barked, and finished with a pretended onslaught on 
the captain as he was kneeling looking at their so late 
imperilled gold, and knocked him over and slobbered 
his face when he was down. Opinions varied, but the 
impression was he knew he had been a clever dog. This 
same evening Jem made a collar for him on which was 
written “‘ Policeman C.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


“Tom, I invite you to a walk.” 

“Ay! ay! I’d give twenty pounds for one; but the 
swag?” 

“ Leave it this one day with Mr. Levi; he has got two 
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young men always armed in his tent, and a little peevish 
dog, and gutta-percha pipes running into all the Jews’ 
tents that are at his back, like chicks after the old hen.” 

““ Oh, he is a deep one.” 

“ And he has got mouthpieces to them, and so he could 
bring thirty men upon a thief in less than half a minute.” 

“Well then, George, a walk is a great temptation this 
beautiful day.”’ 

In short, by eight o’clock the gold was deposited, and 
the three friends, for Policeman C. must count for one, 
stepped lustily out in the morning air. 

It was the month of January: a blazing hot day was 
beginning to glow through the freshness of morning ; the 
sky was one cope of pure blue, and the southern air crept 
slowly up, its wings clogged with fragrance, and just tuned 
the trembling leaves—no more. 

“Ts not this pleasant, Tom ?— isn’t it sweet ? ” 

“TI believe you, George! and what a shame to run 
down such a country as this. There, they come home, and 
tell you the flowers have no smell, but they keep dark 
about the trees and bushes being haystacks of flowers. 
Snuff the air as we go, it is a thousand English gardens 
in one. Look at all those tea-scrubs, each with a thou- 
sand blossoms on it as sweet as honey, and the golden 
wattles on the other side, and all smelling like seven 
o'clock ; after which, flowers be hanged ! ”’ 

“ Ay, lad! it is very refreshing—and it is Sunday, and 
we have got away from the wicked for an hour or two ; 
but in England there would be a little white church out 
yonder, and a spire like an angel’s forefinger pointing from 
the grass to heaven, and the lads in their clean smock- 
frocks like snow, and the wenches in their white stockings 
and new shawls, and the old women in their scarlet cloaks 
and black bonnets, all going one road, and a tinkle-tinkle 
from the belfry, that would turn all these other sounds 
and colours and sweet smells holy as well as fair on the 
Sabbath mom. Ah! England! Ah!” 
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“ You will see her again—no need to sigh.” ; 

“Oh, I was not thinking of her in particular just 
then.” 

“ Of who? ” 

“OF Susan” 

“‘ Prejudice be hanged! this is a lovely land.” 

“So ’tis, Tom, so ’tis. But I’ll tell you what puts me 
out a little bit; nothing is what it sets up for here. If 
you see a ripe pear and go to eat it—it is a lump of hard 
wood. Next comes a thing the very sight of which turns 
your stomach—and that is delicious, a loquot, for in- 
stance. There, now, look at that magpie! Well, it is 
Australia—so that magpie is a crow, and not a magpie 
at all. Everything pretends to be some old friend or 
other of mine, and turns out a stranger. Here is nothing 
but surprises and deceptions. The flowers make a point 
of not smelling, and the bushes that nobody expects to 
smell or wants to smell, they smell lovely.” 

““ What does it matter where the smell comes from, so 
that you get it ?”’ 

“Why, Tom,” replied George, opening his eyes, “‘ it 
makes all the difference. I like to smell a flower—flower 
is not complete without smell—but I don’t care if I never 
smell a bush till I die. Then the birds, they laugh and 
talk like Christians ; they make me split my sides, God 
bless their little hearts; but they won’t chirrup. Oh 
dear, no ; bless you, they leave the Christians to chirrup 
—they hold conversations and giggle, and laugh and play 
a thing like a fiddle. It is Australia! where everything 
is inside-out and topsy-turvy. The animals have four 
legs, so they jump on two. Ten foot square of rock lets 
for a pound a month ; ten acres of grass for a shilling a 
year. Roasted at Christmas, shiver 0’ cold on Midsum- 
mer Day. The lakes are grass, and the rivers turn their 
backs on the sea and run into the heart of the land; and 
the men would stand on their heads, but I have taken a 
thought, and I’ve found out why they don’t.” 
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“Why ?” 

“ Because, if they did, their heads would point the 
same way a man’s head points in England.” 

Robinson laughed, and told George he admired the 
country for these very traits. ‘‘ Novelty for me against 
the world. Who’d come twelve thousand miles to see 
nothing we couldn’t see at home? Hang the same old 
story always. Where are we going, George ? ” 

“ Oh, not much farther ; only about twelve miles from 
the camp.” 

“Where to?” 

“To a farmer I know. I am going to show you a 
lark, Tom,” said George, and his eyes beamed benevolence 
on his comrade. 

Robinson stopped dead short. ‘‘ George,” said he, 
“no! don’t let us. I would rather stay at home and 
read my book. You can go into temptation and come 
out pure; Ican’t. Iam one of those that, if I go into a 
puddle up to my shoe, I must splash up'to my middle.” 

“‘ What has that to do with it?” 

“You're proposing to me to go in for a lark on the 
Sabbath day ?” 

“ Why, Tom, am I the man to tempt you to do evil ? ” 
asked George, hurt. 

“ Why, no! but for all that you proposed a lark.” 

“ Ay, but an innocent one, one more likely to lift your 
heart on high than to give you ill thoughts.” 

“‘ Well, this is a riddle,” and Robinson was intensely 
puzzled. 

“Carlo,” cried George suddenly, “ come here; I will 
not have you hunting and tormenting those kangaroo-rats 
to-day. Let us all be at peace, IF YOU PLEASE. Come to 
Reel (7 

The friends strode briskly on, and a little after eleven 
o’clock they came upon a small squatter’s house and 
premises. “ Here we are,” cried George, and his eyes 
glittered with innocent delight. 
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The house was thatched and whitewashed, and 
English was written on it and on every foot of ground 
round it. A furze bush had been planted by the door. 
Vertical oak palings were the fence, with a five-barred 
gate in the middle of them. From the little plantation all 
the magnificent trees and shrubs of Australia had been 
excluded with amazing resolution and consistency, and 
oak and ash reigned safe from over-towering rivals. They 
passed to the back of the house, and there George’s 
countenance fell a little, for on the oval grass plot and 
gravel walk he found from thirty to forty rough fellows, 
most of them diggers. 

“Ah! well,” said he, on reflection, ‘“‘ we could not 
expect to have it all to ourselves, and indeed it would be 
a sin to wish it, you know. Now, Tom, come this Way ; 
here it is—here it is—there.’’ Tom looked up, and in a 
gigantic cage was a light brown bird. 

He was utterly confounded. ‘‘ What, is it this we 
came twelve miles to see ? ”’ 

“Ay! and twice twelve wouldn’t have been much 
to me.” 

“ Well, but what is the lark you talked of ? ” 

“ This is it.” 

“ This? This is a bird.” 

“Well, and isn’t a lark a bird 2?” 

“Oh ay! Isee! Ha! ha! ha! hat” 

Robinson’s merriment was interrupted by a harsh re- 
monstrance from several of the diggers, who were all from 
the other end of the camp. 

“Hold your cackle,” cried one; ‘he is going to 
sing ;”’ and the whole party had their eyes turned with 
expectation towards the bird. 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. But at 
last, just at noon, when the mistress of the house had 
warranted him to sing, the little feathered exile began as 
it were to tune his pipes. The savage men gathered round 
the cage that moment, and amidst a dead stillness the 
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bird uttered some very uncertain chirps, but after a while 
he seemed to revive his memories, and call his ancient 
cadences back to him one by one, and string them sotto 
voce. 

And then the same sun that had warmed his little heart 
at home came glowing down on him here, and he gave 
music back for it more and more, till at last, amidst 
breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers 
hanging on his voice, out burst in that distant land his 
English song. 

It swelled his little throat and gushed from him with 
thrilling force and plenty, and every time he checked his 
song to think of its theme, the green meadows, the quiet 
stealing streams, the clover he first soared from and the 
spring he sang so well, a loud sigh from many a rough 
bosom, many a wild and wicked heart, told how tight the 
listeners had held their breath to hear him ; and when he 
swelled with song again, and poured with all his soul the 
green meadows, the quiet brooks, the honey clover, and 
the English spring, the rugged mouths opened and so 
stayed, and the shaggy lips trembled, and more than one 
drop trickled from fierce, unbridled hearts down bronzed 
and rugged cheeks. Dulce domum ! 

And these shaggy men, full of oaths and strife and 
cupidity, had once been white-headed boys, and had 
strolled about the English fields with little sisters and little 
brothers, and seen the lark rise, and heard him sing this 
very song. The little playmates lay in the churchyard, 
and they were full of oaths and drink and lusts and re- 
morses, but no note was changed in this immortal song. 

And so for a moment or two years of vice rolled away 
like a dark cloud from the memory, and the past shone 
out in the song-shine; they came back, bright as the 
immortal notes that lighted them, those faded pictures and 
those fleeted days; the cottage, the old mother’s tears, 
when he left her without one grain of sorrow ; the village 
church and its simple chimes ; the clover field hard by in 
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which he lay and gambolled, while the lark praised God 
overhead ; the chubby playmates that never grew to be 
wicked, the sweet hours of youth, and innocence, and 
home ! 

“ What will you take for him, mistress? I will give 
you five pounds for him.” 

“No! no! Iwon’t take five pounds for my bird.” 

“ Of course she won’t,”’ cried another ; “ she wouldn’t 
be such a flat. Here, missus,” cried he, “ I’ll give you 
that for him,” and he extended a brown hand with at 
least thirty new sovereigns glittering in it. 

The woman trembled ; she and her husband were just 
emerging from poverty after a hard fight. “Oh,” she 
cried, “‘ it is a shame to tempt a poor woman with so much 
gold. We had six brought over and all died on the way 
but this one!” and she threw her white apron over her 
head not to see the glittering bribe. 

= you! put the blunt up and don’t tempt the 
woman,” was the cry. Another added, “ Why, you fool, 
it wouldn’t live a week if you had it,” and they all abused 
the merchant ; but the woman turned to him kindly and 
said, “ You come to me every Sunday, and he shall sing 
to you. You will get more pleasure from him so,” said 
she sweetly, “ than if he was always by you.” 

“So I will, old girl,” replied the rough in a friendly 
tone. 

George stayed till the lark gave up singing altogether, 
and then he said, “ Now I am off. I don’t want to hear 
bad language after that : let us take the lark’s chirp home 
to bed with us ;’ and they made off ; and true it was the 
pure strains dwelt upon their spirits, and refreshed and 
purified these sojourners in a godless place. Meeting these 
two figures on Sunday afternoon, armed each with a 
double-barrelled gun and a revolver, you would never 
have guessed what gentle thoughts possessed them wholly. 
They talked less than they did coming, but they felt so 
quiet and happy. 
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“‘ The pretty bird,’”’ purred George (seeing him by the 
ear), “I feel after him—there—as if I had just come out 
o’ church.” 

“So do I, George, and I think his song must be a 
psalm, if we knew all.” 

“ That it is, for Heaven taught it him. We must try 
and keep all this in our hearts when we get among the 
broken bottles and foul language and gold,’ says George. 
* How sweet it all smells! sweeter than before.” 

“That is because it is afternoon.” 

“Yes! or along of the music ; that tune was a breath 
from home that makes everything please me: now this 
is the first Sunday that has looked and smelled and 
sounded Sunday.” 

“ George, it is hard to believe the world is wicked ; 
everything seems good and gentle, and at peace with 
heaven and earth.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


A JET of smoke issued from the bush, followed by the 
report of a gun, and Carlo, who had taken advantage of 
George’s reverie to slip on ahead, gave a sharp howl, and 
spun round upon all-fours. 

‘The scoundrels!’ shrieked Robinson. And in a 
moment his gun was at his shoulder, and he fired both 
barrels slap into the spot whence the smoke had issued. 

Both the men dashed up and sprang into the bush, 
revolver in hand, but ere they could reach it the dastard 
had run for it, and the scrub was so thick, pursuit was 
hopeless. The men returned full of anxiety for Carlo. 
The dog met them, his tail between his legs, but at sight 
of George he wagged his tail, and came to him and licked 
George’s hand, and walked on with them, licking George’s 
hand every now and then. 

(2,890) 
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“Look, Tom, he is as sensible as a Christian. He 
knows the shot was meant for him, though they didn’t 
hit him.” 

By this time the men had got out of the wood and 
pursued their road, but not with tranquil hearts. Sun- 
day ended with the noise of that coward’s gun. They 
walked on hastily, guns ready, fingers on trigger—at war. 
Suddenly Robinson looked back and stopped, and drew 
George’s attention to Carlo. He was standing with his 
four legs wide apart like a statue. George called him; 
he came directly, and was for licking George’s hand, but 
George pulled him about and examined him all over. 

“I wish they may not have hurt him after all, the 
butchers; they have too. See here, Tom, here is one 
streak of blood on his belly ; nothing to hurt, though, I 
do hope. Never mind, Carlo,” cried George, “ it is only 
a single shot, by what I can see; ’tisn’t like when Wiil 
put the whole charge into you rabbit-shooting, is it, 
Carlo? No, says he; we don’t care for this, do we, 
Carlo ?”’ cried George rather boisterously. 

“ Make him go into that pool there,” said Robinson, 
“then he won’t have fever.” 

“ I will ; here—cess! cess!” He threw a stone into 
the pool of water that lay a little off the road, and Carlo 
went in after it without hesitation, though not with his 
usual alacrity ; after an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
the stone, he swam out lower down and came back to the 
men and wagged his tail slowly, and walked behind 
George. They went on. 

“Tom,” said George, after a pause, “ I don’t like it.” 

“ Don’t like what ? ” 

“ He never so much as shook himself.” 

“What of that? He did shake himself, I should 
say.” 

“ Not as should be. Whoever saw a dog come out of 
the water and not shake himself ? Carlo, hie Carlo! ”’ 
and George threw a stone along the ground, after which 
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Carlo trotted ; but his limbs seemed to work stiffly ; the 
stone spun round a sharp corner im the road, the dog 
followed it. 

“ He will do now,” said Robinson. 

They walked briskly on. On turning the corner, they 
found Carlo sitting up and shivering, with the stone 
between his paws. 

“We must not let him sit,” said Tom; “ keep his 
blood warm. I don’t think we ought to have sent him 
into the water.” 

“T don’t know,” muttered George gloomily. “‘ Carlo,” 
cried he cheerfully, “‘ don’t you be downhearted ; there 
is nothing so bad as faint-heartedness for man or beast. 
Come, up and away ye go, and shake it off like a man.” 

Carlo got up and wagged his tail in answer, but he 
evidently was in no mood for running; he followed 
languidly behind. 

“Let us get home,” said Robinson; “ there is an 
old pal of mine that is clever about dogs ; he will cut the 
shot out if there is one in him, and give him some physic.” 

The men strode on, and each, to hide his own un- 
easiness, chatted about other matters, but all of a sudden 
Robinson cried out, ““ Why, where zs the dog?” They 
looked back, and there was Carlo some sixty yards in the 
rear, but he was not sitting this time, he was lying on his 
belly. 

“Oh, this is a bad job!”’ cried George. The men ran 
up in real alarm. Carlo wagged his tail as soon as they 
came near him, but he did not get up. 

“ Carlo,’ cried George despairingly, “ you wouldn’t 
do it, you couldn’t think to do it. Oh, my dear Carlo, it 
is only making up your mind to live. Keep up your heart, 
old fellow; don’t go to leave us alone among these 
villains. My poor dear, darling dog! Ohno! he won't 
live, he can’t live; see how dull his poor dear eye is 
getting. Oh! Carlo! Carlo!” 

At the sound of his master’s voice in such distress 
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Carlo whimpered, and then he began to stretch his limbs 
out. At the sight of this Robinson cried hastily, “‘ Rub 
him, George ; we did wrong to send him into the water.” 

George rubbed him all over. After rubbing him awhile 
he said, “ Tom, I seem to feel him turning to dead under 
my hand.” 

George’s hand in rubbing Carlo came round to the 
dog’s shoulder; then Carlo turned his head, and for the 
third time began to lick George’s hand. George let him’ 
lick his hand and gave up rubbing him, for where was 
the use ? Carlo never left off licking his hand, but feebly, 
very feebly, more and more feebly. 

Presently, even while he was licking his hand, the poor 
thing’s teeth closed slowly on his loving tongue, and then 
he could lick the beloved hand no more. Breath fluttered 
about his body a little while longer ; but in truth he had 
ceased to live when he could no longer kiss his master’s 
hand. And so the poor single-hearted soul was gone. 
George took it up tenderly in his arms. Robinson made 
an effort to console him. 

“Don’t speak to me, if you please,” said George 
gently but quickly. He carried it home silently, and laid 
it silently down in a corner of the tent. 

Robinson made a fire and put some steaks on, and 
made George slice some potatoes to keep him from looking 
always at what so little while since was Carlo. Then they 
sat down silently and gloomily to dinner; it was long 
past their usual hour, and they were working men. 
Until we die we dine, come what may. The first part of 
the meal passed in deep silence. Then Robinson said 
sadly, “ We will go home, George. I fall into your wishes 
now. Gold can’t pay for what we go through in this 
hellish place.” 

““ Not it,” replied George quietly. 

“We are surrounded by enemies.” 

““ Seems so,” was the reply in a very languid tone. 

“ Labour by day and danger by night.” 
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“ Ay!” but in a most indifferent tone. 

“ And no Sabbath for us two.” 

ce No ! ”? 

“T’ll do my best for you, and when we have five 
hundred pounds more, you shall go home to Susan.” 

“Thank you! He was a good friend to us that lies 
there under my coat ; he used to lie over it, and then who 
dare touch it?” 

“No! but don’t give way to that, George. Do eata 
bit ; it will do you good.” 

“ T will, Tom, I will. Thank you kindly. Ah! nowl 
see why he came to me and kept licking my hand so the 
moment he got the hurt. He had more sense than we 
had; he knew he and I were to part that hour; and I 
tormented his last minutes sending him into the water and 
after stones, when the poor thing wanted to be bidding me 
good-bye all the while. Oh dear! oh dear!” and George 
pushed his scarce-tasted dinner from him, and left the 
tent hurriedly, his eyes thick with tears. 

Thus ended this human day so happily begun ; and 
thus the poor dog paid the price of fidelity this Sunday 
afternoon. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CrasH! went ten thousand cradles; the mine had 
breakfasted. I wish I could give the European reader an 
idea of the magnitude of this sound, whose cause was so 
humble. I must draw on Nature for a comparison. 

Did you ever stand upon a rocky shore at evening 
when a great storm has suddenly gone down, leaving the 
waves about as high as they were while it raged ? Then 
there is no roaring wind to dull the clamour of the tre- 
mendous sea as it lashes the long re-bellowing shore. 
Such was the sound of ten thousand cradles; yet the 
sound of each one was insignificant. Hence an observa- 
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tion and a reflection—the latter I dedicate to the lovers 
of antiquity—that multiplying sound magnifies it in a 
way science has not yet accounted for ; and though men 
are all dwarfs, Napoleon included, man is a giant. 

The works of man are so prodigious, they contradict 
all we see of any individual’s powers ; and even so when 
you had seen and heard one man rock one cradle, it was 
all the harder to believe that a few thousand of them 
could rival thunder, avalanches, and the angry sea lash- 
ing the long re-echoing shore at night. These miserable 
wooden cradles lost their real character when combined 
im one mighty human effort ; it seemed as if giant labour 
had stretched forth an arm huge as an arm of the sea and 
rocked the enormous engine, whose sides were these great 
primeval rocks and its mouth a thundering sea. 

Crash! from meal to meal! The more was Robin- 
son surprised when full an hour before dinner-time this 
mighty noise all of a sudden became feebler and feebler, 
and presently human cries of a strange character made 
their way to his ear through the wooden thunder. 

“ What on earth is up now ? ” thought he ; “ an earth- 
quake ? ” 

Presently he saw at about half a mile off a vast crowd 
of miners making towards him in tremendous excitement. 
They came on, swelled every moment by fresh faces, and 
cries of vengeance and excitement were now heard, which 
the wild and savage aspect of the men rendered truly 
terrible. At last he saw and comprehended all at a 
glance. 

There were Jem and two others dragging a man along 
whose white face and knocking knees betrayed his guilt 
and his terror. Robinson knew him directly : it was 
Walker, who had been the decoy-duck the night his tent 
was robbed. 

“ Here is the captain! Hurrah! I’ve got him, cap- 
tain. This is the beggar that peppered the hole for me, 
and now we will pepper him ! ” 
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A fierce burst of exultation from the crowd. They 
thirsted for revenge. Jem had caught the man at the 
other end of the camp, and his offence was known by this 
time to half the mine. 

“Proceed regularly, Jem,’ said Robinson. “ Don’t 
condemn the man unheard.” 

“Qh no! He shall be tried, and you shall be the 
judge.” 

“T consent,” said Robinson somewhat pompously. 

Then arose a cry that made him reflect: “‘ Lynch! 
Lynch! a seat for Judge Lynch!” and in a moment a 
judgment-seat was built with cradles, and he was set on 
high, with six strange faces scowling round him for one of 
his own clique. He determined to back out of the whole 
thing. 

“No! no!” cried he ; “ that is impossible. I cannot 
be a judge in such a serious matter.” 

“Why not ? ” roared several voices. 

“Why not? Because I am not a regular beak ; be- 
cause I have not got authority from the Crown.” There 
was a howl of derision. 

““ We give you authority !”’ 

“We order you to be judge!” 

* We are King, Lords, and Commons! ” 

“Do what we bid you, or,” added a stranger, “‘ we 
will hang you and the prisoner with one rope! ” 

Grim assent of the surrounding faces—Robinson sat 
down on the judgment-seat not a little discomposed. 

“ Now then,”’ remonstrated one, “‘ what are you wait- 
ing for? Name the jury.” 

“ Me! ”— Me! ’—‘‘ Me!’”,—“I!”,—“I!” and there 
was a rush for the office. 

“ Keep cool,” replied another. ‘“‘ Lynch law goes 
quick, but it goes by rule. Judge, name the jury.”’ 

Robinson, a man whose wits seldom deserted him, 
at once determined to lead since he could not resist. 
He said with dignity, “I shall choose one juryman from 
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each of the different countries that are working in this 
mine, that no nation may seem to be slighted, for this 
gold belongs to all the world.” 

“Hurrah! Well done, judge. Three cheers for 
Judge Lynch!” 

“ When I call a country, give me a name, which I will 
inscribe on my report of the proceedings. I want a 
currency lad first.”’ 

“Here is one. William Parker.” 

“ Pass over. France.” 

“Present. Pierre Chanot.”’ 

** Germany.” 

“Here. Hans Miller.” 

“ Holland.” 

“Here. Jan Van der Stegan.” 

Spain and Italy were called, but no reply. “ Asleep, I 
take it.” 

“United States.” 

“ Here. Nathan Tucker.” 

Here Robinson, casting his eyes round, spied M‘Laugh- 
lan, and being minded to dilute the severity of his jury, 
he cried out, “Scotland. M‘Laughlan, you shall repre- 
sent her.”’ 

No answer. 

“ M‘Laughlan,” cried several voices, “ where are ye ? 
Don’t you hear Judge Lynch speak to you ? ” 

“Come, M‘Laughlan, come over; you are a respect- 
able man.” 

Mr. M‘Laughlan intimated briefly in his native dialect 
that he was, and intended to remain so; by way of com- 
ment on which he made a bolt from the judgment-hall, but 
was rudely seized and dragged before the judge. 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t be a fool, M‘Laughlan. 
No man must refuse to be a juryman in a trial by lynch. 
I saw a Quaker stoned to death for it in California.” 

“IT guess I was thyar,” said a voice behind the judge, 
who shifted uneasily. 
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M‘Laughlan went into the jury-box with a meaning 
look at Robinson, but without another audible word. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” cried Walker. 

“You must not interrupt the proceedings,” said Judge 
Lynch. 

“ Haud your whist, ye gowk. Ye are no fand guilty 
yet,” remonstrated a juror. 

The jury being formed, the judge called Jem the 
plaintiff. 

“ The man sold me a claim for thirty pound. I gave 
him the blunt because I saw the stuff was glittery. Well, 
: worked it, and I found it work rather easy, that is a 

acts? 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared the crowd, but with a 
horrible laughter, no placability in it. 

““ Well, I found lots of dust, and I took it to the mer- 
chant, and he says it is none of it gold. That is my tale.” 

““ Have you any witnesses ? ”’ 

““T don’t know. Yes, the nigger; he saw it. Here, 
Jacky, come and tell them.”’ 

Jacky was thrust forward, but was interrupted by 
M‘Laughlan as soon as he opened his mouth. The 
Scottish juror declined to receive evidence but upon oath. 
The judge allowed the objection. 

“ Swear him in, then,”’ cried a hundred voices. 

“ Swear ?”’ inquired Jacky innocently. 

Another brutal roar of laughter followed. 

Jacky was offended. 

“What for you laugh, you stupid fellows? I not a 
common black fellow. I been to Sydney and learn all the 
white man knows. Jacky will swear,” added he. 

“Left your hond,”’ cried M‘Laughlan. “It is no 
sweering if you dinna left your hond.”’ 

“ Dat so stupid,” said Jacky, lifting his hand peevishly. 
This done, he delivered his evidence thus. ‘‘ Damme I 
saw dis fellow sell dirt to dis fellow, and I saw dis fellow 
find a good deal gold, and I heard him say dis is a dam 
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good job, and den he put down his spade and go to sell, 
and directly he come back and say damme I am done!” 

‘“ Aweel,”’ said M‘Laughlan, “ we jaast refuse yon lad’s 
evidence, the deevelish heathen.”’ 

A threatening murmur. 

“ Silence! Hear the defendant.” 

Walker, trembling like an aspen, owned to having sold 
the claim, but denied that the dust was false. “‘ This is 
what I dug out of it,” said he, and he produced a small 
pinch of dust. 

“Hand it to me,” said the judge. ‘It seems genu- 
ine.” 

“ Put it to the test. Call the merchant for a witness,” 
cried another. 

A party ran instantly for Levi. He refused to come. 
They dragged him with fearful menaces. 

“ A test, old man—a test of gold!” 

The old Jew cast his eyes around, took in the whole 
scene, and, with a courage few of the younger ones would 
have shown, defied that wild mob. 

“I will give you no test. I wash my hands of your 
mad passions and your mockeries of justice, men of 
Belial!” 

A moment’s silence and wonder, a yell of rage, and a 
dozen knives in the air. 

The judge rose hastily, and in a terrible voice that 
governed the tumult for an instant said, ‘“‘ Down knives ! 
I hang the first man that uses one in my court.” And 
during the momentary pause that followed this, he cried 
out, “ He has given me a test. Run and fetch me the 
bottle of acid on his table.” 

“ Hurrah! Judge Lynch for ever!” was now the 
cry, and in a minute the bottle was thrust into the judge’s 

and. 

“ Young man,” said Isaac solemnly, “‘ do not pour, lest 
Heaven bring your soul to as keen a test one day. Who 
are you that judge your brother ? ” 
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Judge Lynch trembled visibly as the reverend man 
rebuked him thus, but fearmg Isaac would go further, 
and pay the forfeit of his boldness, he said calmly, 
““ Friends, remove the old man from the court, but use 
respect. He is an aged man.” 

Isaac was removed. The judge took the bottle and 
poured a drop on that small pinch of dust the man had 
last given him. 

No effect followed. 

“TI pronounce this to be gold.” 

“ There,’ put in M‘Laughlan, “ ye see the lad was no 
deceiving ye ; is it his fau’t if a’ the gowd is no the same?” 

“No!” whimpered Walker eagerly, and the crowd 
began to whisper and allow he might be innocent. 

The man standing behind the judge said with a cold 
sneer, “‘ That is the stuff he did not sell—now pour on 
the stuff he sold.” 

These words brought back the prejudice against the 
prisoner, and a hundred voices shouted “ Pour! ’’ while 
their eyes gleamed with a terrible curiosity. 

Judge Lynch, awe-struck by this terrible roar, now 
felt what it is to be a judge; he trembled and hesitated. 

“ Pour!’ roared the crowd still louder and more 
fiercely. 

M‘Laughlan read the judge’s feeling, and whimpered 
out, ‘“‘ Let it fa’, lad—let it fa’! ”’ 

“ Tf he does, our knives fall on him and you. Pour!” 

Robinson poured : all their fierce eyes were fixed on the 
experiment. He meant to pour a drop or two, but the 
man behind him jogged his arm, and half the acid in the 
bottle fell upon Waiker’s dust. 

A quantity of smoke rose from it, and the particles 
fizzed and bubbled under the terrible test. 

“Trash! a rope—no! dig a hole and bury him—no ! 
fling him off the rock into the water.” 

“ Silence |’ roared Robinson ; “ I am the judge, and 
it is for me to pronounce the verdict.” 
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“Silence! hear Judge Lynch Silence was not 
obtained for five minutes, during which the court was 
like a forest of wild beasts howling. 

“IT condemn him to be exposed all day with his dust 
tied round his neck, and then drummed out of the camp.” 

This verdict was received first with a yell of derisive 
laughter, then with a roar of rage. 

“ Down with the judge!” 

“We are the judges.” 

“To the rock with him!” 

“ Ay, to the rock with him.” 

With this an all-overpowering rush was made, and 
Walker was carried off up the rock in the middle of five 
hundred infuriated men. 

The poor wretch cried, “‘ Mercy! mercy!” 

“ Justice, dog!” was the roar in reply. The raging 
crowd went bellowing up the rock like a wave, and gained 
a natural platform forty feet above the great deep pool 
that lay dark and calm below. At the sight of it the poor 
wretch screamed to wake the dead, but the roars and 
yells of vengeance drowned his voice. 

“ Put his dust in his pocket,” cried one crueller than 
the rest. 

Their thirst of vengeance was too hot to wait for this 
diabolical proposal; in a moment four of them had him 
by the shoulders and heels ; another moment and the man 
was flung from the rock, uttering a terrible death-cry in 
the very air; then down his body fell like lead, and 
struck with a tremendous plunge the deep water, that 
splashed up a moment, then closed and bubbled over it. 

From that moment the crowd roared no longer, but 
buzzed and murmured, and looked down upon their work 
half-stupidly. 

Muchas: 

“ What is that ? ” 

“Tt is his head!” 

“ He is up again ! ” 
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“Can he swim ? ” 

“‘ Fling stones on him!” 

“No! let him alone, or we'll fling you atop of him.” 

“ He is up, but he can’t swim. He is only struggling ! 
he is down again !” 

He was down, but only for a moment; then he ap- 
peared again, choking and gurgling. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” 

“ Justice, thieving dog!”’ was the appalling answer. 

““Save me! save me! oh, save me! save me!” 

“Save yourself, if you are worth it!” was the savage 
reply. 

The drowning, despairing man’s head was sinking 
again, his strength exhausted by his idle struggles, when 
suddenly on his left hand he saw a round piece of rock 
scarce a yard from him: he made a desperate effort and 
got his hand on it. Alas! it was so slimy he could not 
hold by it ; he fell off into the water; he struggled up 
again, tried to dig his feet into the rock, but after a con- 
vulsive fling of a few seconds fell back—the slimy rock 
mocked his grasp. He came up again and clung, and cried 
piteously for help and mercy. There was none !—but a 
grim silence and looks of horrible curiosity at his idle 
struggles. His crime had struck at the very root of their 
hearts and lives. Then this poor cowardly wretch made 
up his mind that he must die. He gave up praying to 
the pitiless who could look down and laugh at his death 
agony, and he cried upon the absent only. ‘‘ My children! 
my wife! my poor Jenny!” and with this he shut his 
eyes, and struggling no more, sank quietly down! down! 
down! First his shoulders disappeared, then his chin, 
then his eyes, and then his hair. Who can fathom human 
nature ? that sad, despairing cry, which was not addressed 
to them, knocked at the bosoms that all his prayers to 
them for pity had never touched. A hasty, low, and 
uneasy murmur followed it, almost as a report follows a 
flash. 
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“ His wife and children!” cried several voices with 
surprise ; but there were two men this cry not only 
touched but pierced—the plaintiff and the judge. 

“The man has got a wife and children,” cried Jem in 
dismay, as he tried to descend the rocks by means of 
some diminutive steps. ‘‘ They never offended me—he 
is gone down! Curse me if I see the man drowned like 
arat!’ Hollo!—Splash ! 

Jem’s foot had slipped, and as he felt he must go, he 
jumped right out, and fell twenty feet into the water. 

At this the crowd roared with laughter, and now was 
the first shade of good-nature mixed with the guffaw. 
Jem fell so near Walker, that on coming up he clutched 
the drowning man’s head, and dragged him up once 
more from death. At the sight of Walker’s face above 
water again, what did the crowd, think you ? 

They burst into a loud hurrah, and cheered Jem till 
the echoes rang again. 

“Hurrah! Bravo! Hurrah!” pealed the fickle 
crowd. 

Now Walker no sooner felt himself clutched than he 
clutched in return with the deadly grasp of a drowning 
man. Jem struggled to get free in vain. Walker could 
not hear or see, he was past all that ; but he could cling, 
and he got Jem round the arms and pinned them. After 
a few convulsive efforts Jem gave a loud groan. He then 
said quietly to the spectators, ‘‘ He will drown me in 
another half-minute.”” But at this critical moment, out 
came from the other extremity of the pool Judge Lynch 
swimming with a long rope in his hand; one end of this 
rope he had made into a bight ere he took the water. He 
swam behind Walker and Jem, whipped the noose over 
their heads and tightened it under their shoulders. 
“ Haul!” cried he to Ede, who held the other end of 
the rope. Ede hauled, and down went the two heads. 

A groan of terror and pity from the mob—their 
feelings were reversed. 
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“ Haul quick, Ede,” shouted Robinson, “ or you will 
drown them, man alive.” 

Ede hauled hand over hand, and a train of bubbles 
was seen making all across the pool towards him; and 
the next moment two dripping heads came up to hand 
close together like cherries on a stalk ; and now a dozen 
hands were at the rope, and the plaintiff and defendant 
were lifted bodily up on to the flat rock, which came nearly 
to the water’s edge on this side the pool. 

“Augh! augh! augh! augh!” gasped Jem. Walker 
said nothing: he lay white and motionless, water trick- 
ling from his mouth, nose, and ears. 

Robinson swam quietly ashore. The rock thundered 
with cheers over his head. 

The next moment “the many-headed beast’’ re- 
membered that all this was a waste of time, and bolted 
underground like a rabbit, and dug and pecked for the 
bare life with but one thought left, and that was GoLD. 


CHAPTER XIX 


[After another period of hard work with comparatively 
litile result, the two friends set out yet again to visit a place 
known to George, where he felt sure gold could be obtained in 
large masses, instead of in dust and small nuggets. Jem 
was left in charge of their tent.| 


A TREMENDOUS snowstorm fell upon the mine and drove 
Jem into his tent, where he was soon after joined by 
Jacky, a circumstance in itself sufficient to prove the 
violence of the storm, for Jacky loathed indoors; it 
choked him a good deal. The more was Jem surprised 
when he heard a lamentable howl coming nearer and 
nearer, and a woman burst into his tent, a mere pillar of 
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snow, for she was covered with a thousand flakes, each as 
big as a lady’s hand. 

‘“Ochone! ochone! ochone!” cried Mary M‘Dogherty, 
and on being asked what was the matter, she sat down 
and rocked herself and moaned and cried, ‘‘ Ochone ! och, 
captain avick, what will I do for you ; and who will I find 
to save you? an’ oh, it is the warm heart and the kind 
heart that ye had to poor Molly M‘Dogherty, that ud give 
her life to save yours this day.” 

“ The captain!’ cried Jem in great alarm. ‘‘ What 
is wrong with the captain ? ” 

“ He is lying cowld and stiff in the dark, bloody wood. 
Och, the murthering villains! och, what will I do at all ? 
Och, captain avick, warm was your heart to the poor 
Irish boys, but it is cowld now. ‘Ochone! ochone! ” 

“Woman!” cried Jem in great agitation, “ leave off 
blubbering, and tell me what is the matter.” 

Thus blandly interrogated, Mary told him a story 
(often interrupted with tears and sighs) of what had been 
heard and seen yester-eve by one of the Irish boys, a story 
that turned him cold, for it left on him the same impres- 
sion it had left on the warm-hearted Irishwoman, that at 
this moment his good friend was lying dead in the bush 
hard by. 

He rose and loaded Robinson’s double-barrelled gun ; 
he loaded it with bullets, and as he rammed them fiercely 
down, he said angrily, “ Leave off crying and wringing 
your hands; what on earth is the use of that? Here 
goes to save him or to revenge him.” 

“ An’ och, James, take the wild Ingine wid ye; they 
know them murthering woods better than our boys, 
glory be to God for taching them that same.” 

“ Of course I shall take him. ‘You hear, Jacky! will 
you show me how to find the poor dear captain and his 
mate, if they are in life ? ”’ 

“ If they are alive, Jacky will find them a good deal 
soon—if they are dead, still Jacky will find them.” 
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The Irishwoman’s sorrow burst out afresh at these 
words. The savage then admitted the probability of 
that she dreaded. 

‘“‘ And their enemies—the cowardly villains—what will 
you do to them ? ” asked Jem, black with rage. 

Jacky’s answer made Mary scream with affright, and 
startled even Jem’s iron nerves for a moment. At the 
very first word of the Irishwoman’s story, the savage had 
seated himself on the ground with his back turned to the 
others, and, unnoticed by them, had rapidly painted his 
face with the war-paint of his tribe. Words cannot 
describe the ghastly terrors, the fiendish ferocity, these 
traditional lines and colours gave his countenance. This 
creature, that looked so like a fiend, came erect into the 
middle of the tent with a single bound, as if that moment 
vomited forth by hell, and yet with a grander carriage and 
princelier presence than he had worn in time of peace ; 
and even as he bounded he crossed his tomahawk and 
narrow wooden shield, to signify that his answer was no 
vulgar asseveration, but a vow of sacred war. 

“ KALINGALUNGA WILL KILL THEM AND DRINK THEIR 
BLOOD.” 

Kalingaltnga glided from the tent. Jem followed him. 
The snow fell in flakes as large as a lady’s hand, and the 
air was dark. Jem could not see where the hunter was 
taking him, but he strode after him and trusted to his 
sagacity. 

Five hours’ hard walking and then the snow left off. 
The air became clear, and to Jem’s surprise the bush, 
instead of being on his right hand, was now on his left, 
and there on its skirts about a mile off was the native 
camp. They had hardly come in sight of it when it was 
seen to break from quietude into extraordinary bustle. 

“What is up?” asked Jem. 

The hunter smiled and pointed to his own face— 

“ Kalingalinga painted war.” 

“‘ What eyes the beggars must have!” said Jem. 

(2,890) 7 
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The next minute a score of black figures came tearing 
up in such excitement that their long rows of white teeth 
and the whites of their eyes flashed like bude-lights * in 
their black heads. 

Kalingaltinga soon calmed them down by letting them 
know that he was painted for a private, not a nationat 
feud. He gave them no further information. I suspect 
he was too keen a sportsman to put others on the scent 
of his game. He went all through the camp, and ascer- 
tained from the stragglers that no men answering the 
description of George and Robinson had passed out of the 
wood. 

“‘ They are in the wood,” said he. 

He then ordered a great fire—bade Jem dry his clothes 
and eat ; he collected two of his wives and committed Jem 
to their care, and glided like a panther into the wood. 

What with the great heat succeeding to the great cold, 
and the great supper the gins + gave him, Jem fell fast 
asleep. It was near daylight when a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and there was Kalingaliinga. 

“ Not a track on the snow!” 

“No? then let us hope they are not in the wood.” 
The hunter hung his head. 

““ Me think they are in the wood,” said he gravely. 

Jem groaned. “ Then they are lying under the soil of 
it, or in some dark pit.” 

Kalingaltinga reflected; he replied to this effect— 
“That there were no more traces of an assassin than of 
victims, consequently that it was impossible to know 
anything, and that it was a good deal too stupid to speak 
a good deal knowing nothing.” 

All this time Jem’s fear and rage and impatience con- 
trasted greatly with the philosophic phlegm of the Pict, 
who looked so fierce and took it all so cool, ending with 


* A coast light to warn mariners, invented and first used at Bude in North 
Cornwall where the coast is very dangerous to shipping. 
t Women. 
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an announcement that now Kalingalinga would sleep a 
good deal. 

The chief was soon asleep, but not till he had ordered 
his gins to wake him the moment the snow should be 
melted. This occurred at noon, and after snatching a 
hasty meal, he put a tomahawk into Jem’s hands and 
darted into the bush. 

All the savage’s coldness disappeared now he was at 
work. He took Jem right across the wood from south- 
east to north-west. Nothing stopped him. When the 
scrub was thick above but hollow below, he threw himself 
on his belly and wriggled along like a snake. When it was 
all thick, he hacked into it with fury and forced a path. 
When it was impenetrable, he went round it, and by some 
wonderful instinct got into the same line again. Thus 
they cut clean across the wood, but found no tracks. Then 
the savage being out in the open, trotted easily down the 
wood-side to the south-west point—here he entered, and 
took a line straight as an arrow to the north-east. 

It was about five in the afternoon. Kalingalinga was 
bleeding all over with scratches, and Jem was torn to 
pieces and done up. He was just about to tell the other 
that he must give in, when Kalingalinga suddenly stopped 
and pointed to the ground—* Track !”’ 

“What of 2?” 

*“ A white man’s shoe.” 

“ How many are there ? ” 

“ec @.” 

Jem sighed. “I doubt it is a bad job, Jacky,” said 
he. 

“ Follow—not too close,”’ was the low reply. 

And the panther became a serpent, so smooth and 
undulating were the motions with which he glided upon 
the track he had now discovered. 

Jem, well aware that he could not move noiselessly like 
the savage, obeyed him and crept after at some distance. 

The savage had followed the man’s footsteps about 
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half a mile, and the white man the savage, when suddenly 
both were diverted from their purpose. Kalingalinga 
stood still and beckoned Jem. Jem ran to him, and 
found him standing snuffing the air with his great, broad 
nostrils like a stag. 

“ Whatisaty” 

“ White fellow burn wambiloa wood.” 

“How d’ye know? how d’ye know ?”’ 

“‘Wambiloa wood smell a good way off when him 
burn.” 

‘And how do you know it is a white man ? ” 

“ Black fellow never burn wambiloa wood ; not good 
to burn that. Keep it for Milmeridien.”’ 

The chief now cut off a few of his long hairs and held 
them up to ascertain the exact direction of the wind. 
This done, he barked a tree to mark the spot to which he 
had followed the trail, and, striking out into quite a 
different direction, he hunted by scent. 

Jem expected to come on the burning wambiloa very 
soon, but he underrated either the savage’s keen scent or 
the acrid odour of the sacred wood—perhaps both. They 
had gone half a mile at least before his companion thought 
it necessary to show any caution. At last he stopped 
short, and then Jem smelled a smell as if “‘ cinnamon and 
ginger, nutmegs and cloves” were all blazing in one 
bonfire. With some difficulty he was prevailed on to 
stand still and let the subtle native creep on, nor would 
he consent to be inactive until the other solemnly vowed 
to come back for him and give him his full share of the 
fighting. Then Kalingalinga went gliding like a shadow 
and flitted from tree to tree. 

Woe be to the enemy the subtle, noiseless, pitiless, 
remorseless savage surprises ; he has not put on his war- 
paint in sport or for barren show. 
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CHAPTER XX 


A MAN was hunting Robinson and George Fielding, and 
they were hunting him ; both parties inflamed with rage 
and bitterness; both master of the other’s fate, they 
thought. 

A change of wind brought a fall of snow, and the fall 
of snow baffled both parties in five minutes. Down came 
the Australian flakes large as a woman’s hand (I am not 
romancing), and effaced the tracks of the pursuing and 
pursued and pursuers. So tremendous was the fall that 
the two friends thought of nothing but shelter. They 
threw their blankets over their heads and ran hither and 
thither looking for a friendly tree. At last they found 
an old tree with a prodigious stem that parted about ten 
feet up into two forks. With some effort they got up 
into this cleft, and then they were on a natural platform. 
Robinson always carried nails in his pocket, and he con- 
trived to nail the two blankets to the forks so as to make 
ascreen. They then took out their provisions and forti- 
fied themselves with a hearty supper. 

As they were eating it, they were suddenly startled by 
an explosion so tremendous that their tree seemed to 
have been struck by lightning. Out went Robinson with 
his mouth full on to a snowdrift four feet high. He 
looked up and saw the cause of the fracas. A large bough 
of a neighbouring tree had parted from the trunk with 
the enormous weight of the snow. Robinson climbed 
back to George and told him. Supper recommenced, but 
all over the wood at intervals they now heard huge forks 
and boughs parting from their parent stems with a 
report like a thirty-two pounder ringing and echoing 
through the wood ; others so distant that they were like 
crackers. 

These sounds were very appalling in the ghostly wood. 
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The men instinctively drew closer to each other, but they 
were no chickens ; use soon hardened them even to this. 
They settled it that the forks they were sitting on would 
not give way, because there were no leaves on them to 
hold a great burden of snow, and soon they yielded to 
nature and fell fast asleep in spite of all the dangers that 
hemmed them. 

At his regular hour, just before sunrise, Robinson 
awoke and peeped from below the blanket. He shook 
George. 

“ Get up directly, George. We are wasting time when 
time is gold.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ What is it! There is a pilot in the sky that will take 
us out of this cursed trap if the day does not come and 
spoil all.”’ 

George’s eye followed Robinson’s finger, and in the 
centre of the dark vault of heaven this glittered : 


“ T know it, Tom. When I was sailing to this country, 
we came to a part where the north star went down and 
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down to the water’s edge, and this was all we got in 
exchange for it.” 

“ George,” said Tom rather sternly, ‘ how do you 
know they don’t hear us, and here we are surrounded by 
enemies, and would you run down our only friend? That 
silver star will save our lives, if they are to be saved at 
all. Come on; and, George, if you were to take your 
revolver and blow out my brains, it is no more than I 
deserve for sleeping away the precious hours of night, 
when I ought to have been steering out of this cursed 
timber-net by that blessed star.” 

With these words Robinson dived into the wood, 
steering due east by the Southern Cross. It was like 
going through a frozen river. The scrub was loaded with 
snow, which it discharged in masses on the travellers at 
every step. 

“ Keep your revolver dry in your hat, and your lucifers 
too,” cried Robinson. ‘“ We shall have to use them both, 
ten to one. As to our skins, that is hopeless.” 

Then the men found how hard it is to take a line and 
keep it in the Australian bush. When the Southern Cross 
was lost in a cloud, though but for a minute, they were 
sure to go all wrong, as they found upon its reappearance ; 
and sometimes the scrub was impenetrable, and they 
were forced to go round it and walk four hundred yards, 
advancing eastwards but twenty or thirty. Thus they 
battled on till the sun rose. 

“ Now we shall be all in the dark again,’ 
Robinson ; ‘‘ here comes a fog.” 

“Stop, Tom,” said George; “ oughtn’t we to make 
this good before we go on ?”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

““We have come right by the star so far, have we 
not?” 

ce Yes.’ 

“ Then let us bark fifty of these trees for a mark. I 
have seen that varmint Jacky do that.” 


? 


said poor 
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“A capital idea, George ; out with our knives—here 
oes 1 
gor. No breakfast to-day, Tom.” 

“No, George, nor dinner either till we are out of the 
wood.” 

These two poor fellows walked, and ran, and crept, 
and struggled all day, sometimes hoping, sometimes de- 
sponding. At last, at five o’clock in the afternoon, their 
stomachs gnawed with hunger, their clothes torn to rags, 
their skin bleeding, they came out upon some trees with 
the bark stripped. They gave one another a look that 
words can hardly paint. They were the trees they had 
barked twelve hours ago ! 

The men stood silent—neither cared to tell the other 
all he felt—for now there crept over these two stout 
bosoms a terrible chill, the sense of a danger new to them 
in experience, but not new in report. They had heard of 
settlers and others who had been lost in the fatal labyrinth 
of the Australian bush, and now they saw how easily it 
might be true. 

“We may as well sit down here and rest: we shall 
do no good till night. What, are you in pain, George ?” 

"SVes Virom ea Jittle.” 

“Where ? ”’ 

““ Something gnaws my stomach like an adder.” 

“Oh, that is the soldier’s gripes,’ said Tom, with a 
ghastly attempt at a jest. ‘“ Poor George!” said he 
kindly, “I daresay you never knew what it was to go 
twenty-four hours without food before.” 

“ Never in my life, Tom.” 

“ Well, I have, and I'll tell you the only thing to do: 
when you can’t fill the bread-basket—shut it. Go to 
sleep till the Southern Cross comes out again.” 

‘“ What, sleep in our dripping clothes ? ” 

“No, we will make a roaring fire with these strips of 
bark ; they are as dry as tinder by now.” 

A pyre four feet high was raised, the strips being laid 
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from north to south and east to west alternately, and they 
dried their blankets and warmed their smoking bodies. 

“ George, I have got two cigars; they must last us 
two days.” 

“Oh, I’m no great smoker—keep them for your own 
comfort.” 

Robinson wore a sad smile. 

“We can’t afford to smoke them ; this is to chew ; it 
is not food, George, but it keeps the stomach from eating 
itself. We must do the best for our lives we can for 
Susan’s sake.”’ 

“Give it me, Tom; I'll chew it, and thank you 
kindly. You are a wise companion in adversity, Tom ; 
it is a great grief to me that I have brought you into this 
trouble, looking for what I know you think is a mare’s 
nest, as the saying is.” 

“ Don’t talk so, George. True pals like you and me 
never reproach one another ; they stand and fall together 
like men. The fire is warm, George, that is one comfort.” 

“ The fire is well enough, but there’s nothing down 
at it. I’d give a hundred pounds for a mutton-chop.”’ 

The friends sat like sacrifices by the fire and chewed 
their cigars in silence with foreboding hearts. After a 
while, as the heat laid hold of him, George began to doze. 
Robinson felt inclined to do the same ; but the sense that 
perhaps a human enemy might be near, caused him to 
fight against sleep in his exposed locality ; so whenever 
his head bobbed down, he lifted it sharply and forced his 
eyes open. It was on one of these occasions that, look- 
ing up, he saw set as it were in a frame of leaves a hideous 
countenance glaring at him; it was painted in circular 
lines, red, blue, and white. 

“Get up, George,’ roared Robinson ; “ they are upon 
us!” 

And both men were on their feet, revolvers pointed. 
The leaves parted, and out came this diabolical face, 
which they had never seen before, but with it a figure 
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they seemed to know and a harsh cackle they instantly 
recognized, and it sounded like music to them. 

“Oh, my dear Jacky,’ cried George, ‘“‘ who’d have 
thought it was you? Well, you are a godsend! Good- 
afternoon! Oh, Jacky! how d’ye do?” 

“ Jacky not Jacky now, cos ’um a good deal angry 
and paint war. Kalingalinga berywelltanku ” (he always 
took these four words for one). ‘‘ Now I go fetch white 
fellow ;” and he disappeared. 

“Who is he going to fetch? Is it the one that was 
following us ? ”’ 

“No doubt. Then, Tom, it was not an enemy after 
all?” 


Jacky came back with Jem, who, at sight of them alive 
and well, burst into extravagances. He waved his hat 
round his head several times and then flung it into a 
tree ; then danced a pas seul consisting of steps not one 
of them known at the opera-house, and chanted a song 
of triumph the words of which were Ri tol de riddy iddy 
dol, and the ditty naught ; finally, he shook hands with 
both. 

“ Never say die!” 

“ Well, that is hearty ! and how thoughtful of him to 
come after us, and above all to bring Jacky!” 

“ That it was,” replied George. ‘ Jem,” said he with 
feeling, “I don’t know but what you have saved two 
men’s lives.” 

“Tf I don’t, it shan’t be my fault, farmer.” 

George.—Oh, Jacky, I am so hungry! I have been 
twenty-four hours without food. 

Kalingaliinga.—Y ou stupid fellow to go without food : 
always a good deal food in bush. 

George.—Is there? Then for Heaven’s sake go and 
get us some of it. 

Kalingalinga.—No need go; food here. 

He stepped up to the very tree against which George 
was standing, showed him an excrescence on the bark, 
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made two clean cuts with his tomahawk, pulled out a 
huge white worm and offered it George. George turned 
from it in disgust ; the wild chief grinned superior and 
ate it himself, and smacked his lips with infinite gusto. 

Meantime his quick eye had caught sight of something 
else. ‘‘ A good deal dinner in dis tree,” said he, and he 
made the white men observe some slight scratches on the 
bark. “’Possum claws go up tree.” Then he showed 
them that there were no marks with the claw reversed, 
a clear proof the animal had not come down. ‘“’Possum 
in tree.” 

The white men looked up into the bare tree with a 
mixture of wonder and incredulity. Jacky cut steps with 
his tomahawk and went up the main stem, which was 
short, and then up a fork, one out of about twelve; 
among all these he jumped about like a monkey till he 
found one that was hollow at the top. 

“ Throw Kalingalinga a stone, den he find possum a 
good deal quick.”’ 

They could not find a stone for their lives, so being 
hungry, Robinson threw a small nugget of gold he had 
in his pocket. Jacky caught it, placed it at the top of 
the hollow fork and let it drop. Listening keenly, his 
fine ear heard the nugget go down the fork, striking the 
wood first one side then another, and then at a certain 
part sound no more. Down he slips to that silent part, 
makes a deep cut with his tomahawk just above the spot, 
thrusts in his hand and pulls out a large opossum, yelling 
and scratching and emitting a delicious scent in an agony 
of fear. The tomahawk soon silenced him, and the carcass 
fell among the applauding whites. Now it was Robinson’s 
turn ; he carved the raw animal for greater expedition, 
and George helped him to wrap each limb and carcass in 
a thin covering of clay. Thus prepared, it was thrust 
into the great pile of burning ashes. 

“Look yonder, do! look at that, Jem! Why, Jem, 
what are you up to, patrolling like a sentinel out there ? ” 
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“ Never you heed Jem,” was the dry reply; “ you 
mind the roast, captain, and I’ll mind—my business,” and 
Jem continued to parade up and down, with his gun 
cocked and his eye piercing the wood. 

To Robinson’s repeated and uneasy inquiries what 
meant this pantomime, Jem persisted in returning no 
answer but this, ‘‘ You want your dinner, captain: eat 
your dinner and then I’ll hoffer a hobservation ; mean- 
time, as these woods are queer places, a little hextra 
caution is no sin.” 

The pie-dishes were now drawn out of the ashes and 
broken, and the meat baked with all its juices was greedily 
devoured. 

“It tastes like a rabbit stuffed with peppermint,” 
said George, “and uncommon nice it is. Now I am 
another man.” 

“SoamI; Jacky for ever!” 


CHAPTER XXI 


“Now, Jem, I have dined: your story, if you please. 
Why are you here? for you are a good fellow, but you 
haven’t got gumption enough to say to yourself, ‘ These 
two will get lost in the bush; I’ll take Jacky and pull 
them out.’ ”’ 

“ You are right, captain ; that wasn’t the way at all; 
and since your stomach is full and your courage up, you 
will be able to enjoy my story better than you could 
afore.” 

“ Yes, so let us have it ;”’ and Robinson leaned back 
luxuriously, being filled and warmed. 

“ First and foremost,’ commenced this artful narrator, 
“there is a chap prowling in this wood at the present 
time with a double-barrelled gun to blow out your brains, 
captain.” 


, 
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“ The devil!’ cried Robinson, starting to his feet. 

“ And yours, farmer.” ) 

“ How do you know ? ” asked George without moving. 

“ That is what I am going to tell you. That Mary 
M‘Dogherty came crying to my tent all through the snow. 
‘What is up?’ says 1; say she, ‘ Murder is up.’ Then 
she told me her cousin, an Irish boy, was at Bevan’s store 
and he heard some queer talk, and he looked through a 
chink in the wall and saw two rascals putting their heads 
together, and he soon made out they were driving a bar- 
gain to rob you two. One was to do it, the other was 
a-egging him on. ‘I must have fifty pounds first,’ says 
thisone. ‘Why ?’saystheother. ‘ Because he has been 
and locked my pal up that was to be in it with me.’ ” 

“ Ah!” cried Robinson. ‘‘Go on, Jem; there is a 
clue, anyway.” 

“T have got a thicker one behind. Says the other, 
‘ Agreed! when will you have it?’ ‘Why, now,’ says 
t’other. Then this one gave him a note. Pat couldn't 
say that it was a fifty, but no doubt it was, but he saw the 
man take it and put it in a little tin box and shove it in 
his bosom.” 

“That note was the price of blood,” said Robinson. 
‘‘ Oh, the black-hearted villains. Tell me who they were, 
that is all; tell me but who they were!” 

“ The boy didn’t know.” 

“There! it is always so. The fools! they never know.” 

“Stop a bit, captain; there is a clue—your own 
word.” 

“Ay! and what is the clue?” 

“As soon as ever the note was safe in his bosom he 
says, ‘ I sold you, blind mate ; I’d have given fifty sooner 
than not done this job. Look here!’ says he, ‘I have 
sworn to have a life for each of these’; and, captain,” 
said Jem, suddenly lowering his voice, “ with that it 
seems he held up his right hand.” 

“ Well, yes! yes! eh?” 
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ce 


And there were two fingers amissing on it.” 
h . as 


“ Now those two fingers are the ones you chopped off 
with your cutlass the night when the tent was attacked.” 

“Why, Tom, what is this? You never told me of 
this,” cried George. 

“And which are in my pocket.” 

“Tn your pocket ! ” said George, drawing away from 
him 


“ Ay, farmer! wrapped up in silver paper, and they 
shall never lea¥e my pocket till I have fitted them on the 
man, and seen him hung or shot with them two pickers 
and stealers tied round his bloodthirsty, mercenary, 
ass-assinating neck ; say that I said it.” 

George..—Jacky, show us the way out of this wood. 

Kalingaltnga bowed assent, but he expressed a wish to 
take with him some of the ashes of the wambiloa. George 
helped him. 

Robinson drew Jem aside. ‘“ You shouldn’t have 
mentioned that before George ; you have disgusted him 
properly.” 

“Oh, hang him! he needn’t be so Squeamish ; why, 
I’ve had ’em salt y 

“ There, there ! drop it, Jem, do!” 

“Captain! are you going to let them take us out of 
the wood before we have hunted it for that scoundrel ? ” 

“Yes, lam. Look here, Jem, we are four and he is 
one, but a double-barrelled gun is an awkward enemy in 
a dark wood. No, Jem, we will outwit him to the last. 
We will clear the wood and get back to the camp. He 
doesn’t know we have got a clue to him. He will come 
back without fear, and we will nail him with the fifty- 
pound note upon him; and then—Jack Ketch.” 

The whole party was now on the move, led by Kalin- 
galunga bearing the sacred ashes. 

“ What on earth is he going to do with them ? ” 

The chief heard this query, and looking back said 
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gravely, “‘He take them to ‘ Milmeridien,’”’ and the 
party followed Jacky, who twisted and zigzagged about 
the bush, till at last he brought them to a fairy spot, whose 
existence in that rugged wood none of them had dreamed 
possible. It was a long, open glade, meandering like a 
river between two deep, irregular fringes of the drooping 
acacia, and another lovely tree which I only know by its 
uncouth, unmelodious name—the eucalyptus. This tree 
as well as the drooping acacia leaned over the ground 
with long leaves like dishevelled hair. 

Kalingalunga paused at the brink and said to his 
companions in a low, awe-struck voice, “‘ Milmeridien.”’ 

The glade was full of graves, some of them fresh, 
glittering with bright red earth under the cool green 
acacias, others richly veiled with golden moss more or less 
according to their age; and in the recesses of the grove 
-peeped smoother traces of mortality, mossy mounds a 
thousand years old, and others far more ancient still, now 
mere excrescences of green, known to be graves only by 
the light of that immense gradation of times and dates 
and epochs. 

The floor of the open glade was laid out as a vast par- 
terre, each grave a little flower-bed, round, square, oval, 
or rhomboid, and all round each bed flowed in fine and 
graceful curves little paths too narrow for a human foot. 
Primeval tradition had placed them there that spirits 
might have free passage to visit all the mighty dead. For 
here reposed no vulgar corpses. Here, their heads near 
the surface, but their feet deep in earth, sat the great 
hunters and warriors of every age of the race of Kalinga- 
linga, once a great nation, though now a failing tribe. 
They sat there this many a day, their weapons in their 
hands, ready to start up whenever the great signal should 
come, and hunt once more, but without fatigue, in woods 
boundless as the sea, and with bodily frames no longer 
mortal to knock and be knocked on the head ad infimitum. 
Simple and benign creed ! 
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A cry of delight burst from the white men, and they 
were going to spread themselves over the garden of the 
dead. The savage checked them with horror. 

“Nobody walked there while him alive,” said he. 
“ Now you follow me and not speak any words at all, or 
Kalingalinga will leave you in the bush. Hush!” 

The savage paused, that even the echo of his remon- 
strance might die well away before he traversed the gar- 
den. He then bowed his head down upon his breast in a 
set manner, and so remained quiet a few seconds. In 
that same attitude he started and walked slowly by the 
verge of the glade, keeping carefully clear of the graves, 
and never raising his head. About half-way he stopped 
and reverently scattered the ashes of the wambiloa upon 
three graves that lay near the edge, then forward— 
silent, downcast, reverential. ; 

“Mors omnibus est communis!” * The white men, 
even down to Jem, understood and sympathized with 
Kalingalinga. In this garden of the dead of all ages 
they felt their common humanity, and followed their 
black brother silent and awe-struck, melted too by the 
sweet and sacred sorrow of this calm scene ; for here Death 
seemed to relax his crown, and the dead but to rest from 
trouble and toil, mourned by gentle, tender trees; and 
in truth it was a beautiful thought of those savage men 
to have given their dead for companions those rare and 
drooping acacias, that bowed themselves and loosed their 
hair so like fair women abandoned to sorrow over the be- 
loved and dead, and night and morning swept with their 
dewy eyelashes the pillows of the brave. Requiescant 
in pace !—vesurgant in pacem!+ For I wish them better 
than they wished themselves. 

After Milmeridien came a thick scrub, through which 
Kalingalinga tracked his way, and then a loud hurrah 
burst from all, for they were free—the net was broken. 


* Death is common to all. 
t May they rest—and arise—in peace ! 
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There were the mountains before them and the gaunt 
wood behind them at last. The native camp was visible 
two miles distant, and thither the party ran, and found 
food and fire in abundance. Black sentinels were set at 
such distances as to render a surprise impossible, and 
the travellers were invited to sleep and forget all their 
troubles. 

Robinson and Jem did sleep, and George would have 
been glad to, and tried, but was prevented by an un- 
fortunate incident. Les enfants terribles found out his 
infirmity, viz., that nothing they could do would make 
him hit them. So half a dozen little rascals climbed up 
and down George, sticking in their claws like squirrels, 
and feeling like slippery slugs. Thus was sleep averted, 
until a merciful gin, hearing the man’s groans, came and 
cracked two or three of these little jack-pots with a waddie 
_or club, so then George got leave to sleep ; and just as he 
was dozing off, ting, tong, ting tong, tong, tong, came a 
fearful drumming of parchment. A corrobborree or 
native dance was beginning. No more sleep till that was 
over—so all hands turned out. A space was cleared in 
the wood, women stood on both sides with flaming boughs 
and threw a bright red light upon a particular portion 
of that space; the rest was dark as pitch. Time, mid- 
night. When the white men came up, the dancing had 
not begun. Kalingalinga was singing a preliminary 
war-song. 

George had picked up some of the native language, 
and he explained to the other that Jacky was singing 
about some great battle near the Wurra-Gurra River. 

“ The Wurra-Gurra ! why, that is where we first found 

old.” 
Do Why, of course it is! and—yes! I thought so! ” 

“ Thought what ? ” 

“It is our battle he is describing.” 

“Which of ’em? We live in hot water.” 

“The one before Jem was our friend. What Fd he 

(2,890) 
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singing? Oh, come! that is over-doing it, Jacky! 
Why, Jem! he is telling them he killed you on the spot.” 

“ T’ll punch his head ! ”’ 

“No! take it easy,” said Robinson ; “ he is a poet : 
this is what they call poetical licence.” 

“ Lie without sense I call it, when here is the man.” 


“Ting tong! ting tong! tong !— 
I slew him—he fell—by the Wurra-Gurra River. 
I slew him !—ting tong! he fell—ting tong ! 
By the Wurra-Gurra River—ting ting tong!” 


This line Jacky repeated at least forty times; but he 
evaded monotony by the following simple contrivance— 


“I slew him ; he feld by the Wurra-Gurra River—ting tong ! 
I slew him ; he fell, by the Wurra-Gurra River, 
I slew him ; he fell, by the Wurra-Gurra River se 


with similar changes and then back again. 

And now the gins took up the tune without the words, 
and the dance began to it. First two figures ghastly with 
white paint came bounding like Jacks-in-the-box out of 
the gloom into the red light, and danced gracefully—then 
one more popped out—then another at set intervals of 
time—then another, all painted differently—and swelled 
the dance by degrees; and still as the dance grew in 
numbers, the musicians sang and drummed louder and 
faster by well-planned gradations, and the motion rose in 
intensity, till they all warmed into the terrible savage 
corrobborree jump, legs striding wide, head turned over 
one shoulder, the eyes glaring with fiendish intensity in 
one direction, the arms both raised and grasping waddies 
and boomerangs—till at last they worked up to such a 
gallop of fierce buck-like leaps that there was a jump for 
each beat of the music. Now they were in four lines, and 
as the figures in the front line jumped to the right, each 
keeping his distance to a hair, the second line jumped to 
the left, the third to the right, and the fourth to the left. 
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The twinkle and beauty and symmetry of this was 
admirable, and strange as it may appear, not only were 
the savages now wrought up to frenzy at this climax of 
the dance, but the wonderful magnetic influence these 
children of Nature have learned to create and launch in 
the corrobborree so stirred the white men’s blood, that 
they went half-mad too, and laughed and shouted and 
danced, and could hardly help flinging themselves among 
the mad fiends, and jumping and yelling with them ; and 
when the jump was at its fiercest and quickest, and the 
great frenzy boiling over, these cunning artists brought it 
to a dead stop sharp upon the climax—and all was still. 

In another minute they were all snoring ; but George 
and Robinson often started in their slumbers, dreaming 
they saw the horrid figures—the skeletons, lizards, snakes, 
tartan shawls, the whitened fiends, the whole lot blazing 
at the eyes and mouth like white bude-lights, come bound- 
ing one after another out of the black night into the red 
torchlight, and then go striding and jumping and lurid 
and raging and bucking and prancing, and scattering 
battle and song and joy and rage and inspiration and 
stark-staring frenzy all round. 

They awoke at daylight rather cold, and found piles 
of snow upon their blankets, and the lizards and skeletons 
and imps and tartan shawls deteriorated. The snow had 
melted on their bodies, and the colours had all run—some 
of them away. Quid multa ? we all know how beauties 
- look when the sun breaks on them after a ball. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TueEy asked for Jacky; to their great chagrin, he was 

not to be found. They waited, getting crosser and crosser, 
till nine o’clock, and then out comes my lord from the 
wood, walking towards them with his head down on his 
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bosom, the picture of woe—the Milmeridien movement 
Over again. 

“ There! don’t let us scold him,” said George. “I 
am sure he has lost a relation or maybe a dear friend ; 
anyway, I hope it is not his sweetheart—poor Jacky! 
Well, Jacky! I am glad you have washed your face; 
now I know you again. You can’t think how much better 
you look in your own face than painted up in that un- 
reasonable way, like—like—like—I dono-what-all.”’ 

“Like something between a devil and a rainbow,” 
suggested Robinson. 

“ But what is wrong ? ”’ asked George kindly. ‘“ I am 
almost afraid to ask, though ! ” 

Encouraged by the tone of sympathy, the afflicted 
chief pointed to his face, sighed, and said, “ Kalingalinga 
paint war, and now Kalingalinga wash ’um face and not 
kill anybody first. Kalingalinga Jacky again, and show 
you white place in ’um hill a good deal soon.” 

And the amiable heathen cleared up a little at the 
prospect of serving George, whom he loved—aboriginally. 

Jem remained with the natives upon some frivolous 
pretence. His real hope was to catch the ruffian whom 
he secretly believed to be still in the wood. “ He is like 
enough to creep out this way,” thought Jem, “‘ and then— 
won’t I nail him! ” 

In half an hour they were standing under the spot 
whose existence Robinson had so often doubted. 

“ Well, George, you painted it true ; it really is a river 
of quartz running between those two black rocks. And 
that you think is the home of the gold, eh ? ” 

“Well, I do. Look here, Tom! look at this great 
large heap of quartz boulders, all of different sizes ; they 
have all rolled down here out of that river of quartz.”’ 

“Why, of course they have! Who doubts that 2? ” 

“ Many is the time I have sat on that green mound 
ee Jacky is sittmg now, and eaten my bread and 

eese.”” 
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“I daresay ! but what has that to do with it? What 
are we todo? Are we to go up the rock and peck into 
that mass of quartz ? ” 

“ Well, I think it is worth while.” 

“Why, it would be like biting a piece out of the 
world! Look here, Master George! we can put your 
notion about the home of the gold to the test without all 
that trouble.” 

“ As how?” 

“ You own all these quartz stones rolled out of yon 
river ; if so, they are samples of it. Ten thousand quartz 
stones is quite sample enough, so begin and turn them all 
over, examine them—break them, if you like. If we find 
but a speck of gold in one of them, I’ll believe that quartz 
river is gold’s home—if not, it is all humbug ! ” 

George pulled a wry face ; he found himself pinned to 
his own theory. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I own the sample tells us what is in 
the barn ; so now I am vexed for bringing you here.”’ 

“ Now we ave here, give it a fair trial; let us set to and 
break every boulder in the thundering heap.” 

They went to work and picked the quartz boulders ; 
full two hours they worked, and by this time they had 
made a considerable heap of broken quartz; it glittered 
in the sun, but it glittered white, not a speck of yellow 
came to light. 

George was vexed. Robinson grinned; expecting 
nothing, he was not disappointed. Besides, he was win- 
ning an argument, and we all like to turn out prophets. 
Presently a little cackle from Jacky. 

Eo tnd cin ts 

“ Find what ? ” asked Robinson without looking up. 

“A good deal yellow stone,” replied Jacky with at 
least equal composure. 

“Let me see that,” said George with considerable 
curiosity, and they both went to Jacky. 

Now the fact is that this heap of quartz stones was in 
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reality much larger than they thought, only the greater 
part of it had been overgrown with moss and patches of 
grass a few centuries of centuries ago. 

Jacky, seated on what seemed a grassy mound, was in 
reality perched upon a part of the antique heap; his 
keen eye saw a little bit of yellow protruding through the 
moss, and he was amusing himself clipping it with his 
tomahawk, cutting away the moss and chipping the stone, 
which made the latter-glitter more and yellower. 

‘* Hollo!”’ cried George, “ this looks better.” 

Robinson went on his knees without a word. 

“It is all right,” said he in a great flutter: “it isa 
nugget—and a good-sized one—a pound weight, I think. 
Now then, my lad, out you come,” and he dug his fingers 
under it to jerk it out. 

But the next moment he gave a screech and looked up 
amazed. 

“Why, this is the point of the nugget ; it lies the other 
way, not flat, George! I can’t move it! The pick! Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! The pick! the pick!” 

“Stand clear,” shouted George, and he drove the 
point of the pick down close by the prize, then he pressed 
on the handle. “ Why, Tom, it is jammed somehow.” 

“No, it is not jammed—it is its own weight. Why, 
George ! ” 

“ Then, Tom ! it is a hundredweight if it is an ounce ! ” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” cried the other, trembling all over ; 
“ there is no such thing in nature.” 

The nugget now yielded slowly to the pressure, and 
began to come up into the world again inch by inch after 
so many thousand years. Of course, before it could come 
all out, the soil must open first, and when Robinson, 
glaring down, saw a square foot of earth part and gape 
as the nugget came majestically up, he gave another cry, 
and with trembling hands laid hold of the prize, and 
pulled and tugged and rolled it on to the clean moss—to 
lift it was not so easy. 
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They fell on their knees by the side of it like men in a 
dream. Such a thing had never been seen or heard of—a 
hundredweight of quartz and gold, and beautiful as it was 
great. It was like honeycomb, the cells of which had been 
sliced by a knife ; the shining metal brimmed over in the 
delicate quartz cells. 

They lifted it. Yes, full a hundredweight ; half the 
mass was quartz, but four-fifths of the weight, they knew, 
must be gold. Then they jumped up and each put a foot 
on it, and shook hands over it. 

“Oh, you beauty ! ”’ cried George, and he went on his 
knees and kissed it ; “‘ that is not because you are gold, 
but because you take me to Susan.—Now, Tom, let us 
thank Heaven for its goodness to us, and back to camp 
this very day.” 

“Ay! but stop, we must wrap it in our wipes, or we 
shall never get back alive. The very honest ones would 
turn villains at sight of it. It is the wonder of the world.” 

“ T see my Susan’s eyes in it,’”’ cried George in rapture. 
“Oh, Tom! good, kind, honest Tom! shake hands over 
it once more! ” 

In the midst of all this rapture a horrible thought 
occurred. 

“Why, it’s Jacky’s,” said George faintly ; “he found it.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” cried Tom uneasily; he 
added, however, “ but I am afraid one-third of it is—pals 
share, white or black.”’ 

All their eyes now turned uneasily to the aboriginal, 
who lay yawning on the grass. 

“Jacky give him you, George,’ said this worthy 
savage with superb indifference: he added with a yawn, 
“ What for you dance corrobborree when ’um not dark ? 
—den you bite yellow stone,” continued this original, 
“den you red, den you white, den you red again, all 
because we pull up yellow stone—all dis a good deal ridi- 
culous.”’ 

“So ’tis, Jacky,’”’ replied Robinson hastily ; “ don’t 
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you have anything to do with yellow stone ; it would make 
you as great a fool as we are. Now show us the shortest 
cut back home through the bush.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


[Many of the troubles of George and Tom were due to the 
schemes of Crawley “ the serpentine one,” who had been sent 
out to Australia by John Meadows to do all the harm he could 
to the young farmer. Meanwhile Meadows had succeeded 
in winning Susan’s reluctant consent to a marriage chiefly 
by telling lies about George, and also by promising to pay her 
father’s debts if she became Mrs. Meadows. The day ap- 
pointed for the wedding fell just at the time when George and 
has friend reached home again, and the wedding party was 
assembled in the churchyard.] 


A Loup hurrah was heard from behind the church. “The 
parson at last,” cried Meadows exultingly. Susan lowered 
her eyes, and hated herself for the shiver that passed 
through her. To her the parson was the executioner. 

It was not the parson. The next moment two figures 
came round in sight. Meadows turned away with a 
groan. ‘ George Fielding!” said he. The words dropped, 
as it were, out of his mouth. 

“Susan ! ” cried a well-known voice behind her. She 
trembled and almost crouched ere she turned ; but the 
moment she turned round she gave a scream that brought 
all the company running, and the bride forgot everything 
at the sight of George’s handsome, honest face beaming 
truth and love, and threw herself into his arms. George 
kissed the bride. 

“Oh!” cried the bridesmaids, awaking from their 
stupor and remembering this was her old lover, “Oh!” 
© Obl? SOh ti eton an ascending scale. 

These exclamations brought Susan to her senses. She 
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sprang from George as though an adder had stung her, 
and, red as fire, with eyes like basilisks, she turned on 
him at a safe distance. ‘‘ How dare you embrace me ? 
How dare you come where I am? Father, ask this man 
why he comes here now to make me expose myself, and 
insult the honest man who honours me with his respect. 
Oh, father ! come to me and take me away from here.” 

“Susan, what on earth is this ? what have I done? ” 

“What have you done? You are false to me! you 
never wrote me a letter for twelve months, and you are 
married to a lady in Bathurst! Oh, George!” 

“If he is,” cried Robinson, “‘ he must be slyer than I 
give him credit for, for I have never left his side night or 
day, and I never saw him say three civil words to a 
woman.” 

“Hold your tongue, Tom,” said George sternly. 
“Who puts me on my defence? Is there any man here 
who has been telling her I have ever had a thought of 
any girl but her? If there is, let him stand out now, and 
say it to my face if he dares.”” There was a dead silence. 
“ There is a lie without a backer, it seems ; ”’ and he looked 
round on all the company with his calm, superior eye. 
“And now, Susan, what were you doing on that man’s 
arm?” 

“e Oh ! »”» 

“Miss Merton and I are to be married to-day,’ 
Meadows, “ that is why I gave her my arm.” 

George gasped for breath, but he controlled himself 
by a mighty effort. ‘‘ She thought me false, and now 
she knows Iam true. Susan,” faltered he, “I say noth- 
ing about the promises that have passed between us two, 
and the ring you gave. Here it is.”’ 

“He has kept my ring!” 

““T was there before you, Mr. Meadows, but I won’t 
stand upon that; I don’t believe there is a man in the 
world loves a woman in the world better than I love Susan, 
but still I would not give a snap of the finger to have her 


? 


said 
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if her will was towards another. So please yourself, my 
lass, and don’t cry like that: only this must end. I 
won't live in doubt a moment, no, nor half a moment. 
Speak your pleasure and nothing else ; choose between 
John Meadows and George Fielding.”’ 

Susan looked up in mute astonishment. ‘‘ What 
choice can there be ? The moment I saw your face and 
truth still shining in it, I forgot there was a John Meadows 
in the world.” With these words Susan cast a terrified 
look all round, and losing every other feeling in a par- 
oxysm of shame, hid her burning face in her hands, and 
made a sudden bolt into the house and upstairs to her 
room, where she was followed and discovered by one 
of her bridesmaids tearing off her wedding clothes, and 
laughing and crying all in a breath. 

Four principal parties remained: Meadows, old Mer- 
ton, and the two friends. 

“Well, uncle, Susan has spoken her mind—now you 
speak yours.” 

“ George, I have been an imprudent fool; I am on the 
brink of ruin. I owe more than two thousand pounds. 
We heard you had changed your mind, and Meadows came 
forward like a man and said he would * 

“ Your word, uncle—your promise. I crossed the seas 
on the faith of it.” 

“Well, and have you brought back the thousand 
pounds ? ” 

“T have.” 

“ John, I must stand to my word; and I will—it is 
justice. Take the girl, and be as happy as you can with 
her ; and her father in the workhouse.” 

“T take her, and that is as much as to say that neither 
her father nor any one she respects shall go to the work- 
house. How much is my share, Tom ? ” 

“Four thousand pounds.” 

“No, not so much.” 

“Yes, it is. Jacky gave you his share of the great 
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nugget, and you gave him sheep in return. Here they 
are, lads and lasses, seventy of them, varying from one 
five six nought to one six two nine, and all as crimp as a 
muslin gown new starched. Why, I never put this!” 
and he took pieces of newspaper out of his pocket-book, 
and looked stupidly at each as it came out. 

“Why, Tom ?”’ 

““ Robbed ! ” 

“ Robbed, Tom ? ” 

“ Robbed! oh! I put the book under my pillow, and 
there I found it this morning. Robbed! robbed! Kill 
me, George, I have ruined you.” 

“T can’t speak,” gasped George. ‘‘ Oh, what is the 
meaning of this?” 

“ But I can speak! Don’t tell me of a London thief 
being robbed!!! George Fielding, if you are a man at 
all, go and leave me and my daughter in peace. If you 
had come home with money to keep her, I was ready to 
give you Susan to my own ruin. Now it is your turn to 
show yourself the right stuff. My daughter has given her 
hand to a man who can make a lady of her, and set me on 
my legsagain. Youcan onlybeggar us. Don’t stand in the 
poor girl’s light ; for pity’s sake, George, leave us in peace.” 

“ You are right, old man ; my head is confused,” and 
George put his hand feebly to his brow. ‘“‘ But I seem to 
see it is my duty to go, and I'll go.’”’ George staggered. 
Robinson made towards him to support him. “ There, 
don’t make a fuss with me. There is nothing the matter 
with me—only my heart is dead. Let me sit on this 
bench and draw my breath a minute—and then—I’ll go.” 

As if to plead against this verdict, Susan came timidly 
to her lover in his sorrow, and sat on his other side, and 
laid her head gently on his shoulder. “ What signifies 
money to us two?” she murmured. ‘‘ Oh, I have been 
robbed of what was dearer than life this bitter year, and 
now you are down-hearted at loss of money. How foolish 
to grieve for such nonsense when I am so hap—hap— 
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happy !”’ and again the lovely face rested light as down 
on George’s shoulder, weeping deliciously. 

“It is hard, Tom,” gasped George ; “ it is bitter hard ; 
but I shall find a little bit of manhood by and by to do my 
duty. Give me breath! only give me breath! We will 
go back again where we came from, Tom; only I shall 
have nothing to work for now. Where is William, if you 
please ? Has he forgotten me too ? ”’ 

“William is in prison for debt,” said old Merton 
gravely. 

“No, he is not,” put in Meadows, “for I sent the 
money to let him out an hour ago.” 

“You sent the money to let my brother out of jail ? 
That sounds queer to me. I suppose I ought to thank 
you, but I can’t.” 

“I don’t ask your thanks, young man.” 

“You see, George,” said old Merton, “ ours is a poor 
family, and it will be a great thing for us all to have such 
a man as Mr. Meadows in it, if you will only let us.” 

“Oh, father, you make me blush,” cried Susan, be- 
ginning to get her first glimpse of his character, 

“ He doesn’t make me blush,” cried George, “‘ but he 
makes me sick. This old man would make me walk out of 
heaven if he was init. Come, let us go back to Australia.” 

“Ay, that is the best thing you can do,’’ cried old 
Merton. 

“Tf he does, I shall go with him,” said Susan with 
sudden calmness. She added, dropping her voice, “‘ If 
he thinks me worthy to go anywhere with him.” 

There was a time Meadows would have melted at this 
sad sight, but now it enraged him. He whispered fiercely 
to old Merton, “ Touch him on his pride; get rid of him, 
and your debts shall be all paid that hour: if not——” 
He then turned to that heart-stricken trio, touched his 
hat, and strode away with rage in his heart to set the 
law in motion against old Merton. 

But before he had taken a dozen steps he was met by 
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two men who planted themselves right beforehim. ‘“‘ You 
can’t pass, sir.” 

Meadows looked at them with humorous surprise. 
They had hooked noses. He did not like that so well. 
“Why not ?”’ said he quietly, but with a wicked look. 

“There is a chentleman coming to put a question or 
two,” said the first speaker. And, in fact, Mr. Williams, 
the magistrate, came riding up, and hooking his horse to 
the gate, came in, saying, “‘ Oh, here you are, Mr. Meadows. 
There is a ridiculous charge brought against you, but Iam 
obliged to hear it before dismissing it. I am informed 
that two men belonging to this place have been robbed of 
seven thousand pounds at the ‘ King’s Head ’—the ‘ King’s 
Head ’ in Newborough.”’ 

“It is true, sir,” cried Robinson ; “ but how did you 
know ?”’ 

“T am here to ask questions,” was the sharp answer. 
“Who are you?” 

‘“ Thomas Robinson.”’ 

“Which is George Fielding ? ” 

“ T am George Fielding, sir.” 

“Have you been robbed ? ”’ 

“ We have, sir.” 

“ Of how much ? ” 

“ Seven thousand pounds.” 

“ Come, that tallies with the old gentleman’s account. 
Hum! where did you sleep last night, Mr. Meadows ? ”’ 

‘“‘ At the ‘ King’s Head’ in Newborough, sir,” replied 
Meadows without any visible hesitation. 

“ Well, that is curious; but I need not say I don’t 
believe it is more than coincidence. Where is the old 
gentleman? Oh, give way there and let him come here.” 

Meadows felt as if a huge gossamer net was closing 
round him. Another moment the only spider capable 
of spinning it stood in front of him. “I thought so,” 
dropped from his lips as Isaac Levi and he stood once more 
face to face. 
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“ T accuse that man of the theft. Nathan and I heard 
him tell Crawley that he had drugged the young man’s 
liquor and stolen the notes. Then we heard Crawley beg 
for the notes, and after much entreaty he gave them him.” 

Meadows hung his head; he saw how terribly the 
subtle Oriental had outwitted him ; yet his presence of 
mind never for a moment deserted him. 

“ Sir,” said he, ‘I have had the misfortune to offend 
Mr. Levi, and he is my sworn enemy. If you really mean 
to go into this ridiculous affair, allow me to bring wit- 
nesses, and I will prove to you he has been threatening 
vengeance against me these two years. Does this appear 
likely ? I am worth sixty thousand pounds—why should 
I steal] ? ” * 

‘“ Why, indeed ? ” said Mr. Williams. 

“I stole these notes to give them away—that is your 
Stary, isatie 

“Nay, you stole them to beggar your rival, whose 
letters to the maiden he loved you had intercepted by 
fraud at the post-office in Farnborough.” Susan and 
George uttered an exclamation at the same moment. 
“ But having stolen them, you gave them to Crawley.”’ 

“How generous !”’ sneered Meadows. ‘“‘ Well, when 
you find Crawley with seven thousand pounds, and he 
says I gave them him, Mr. Williams will take your word 
against mine, and not till then, I think.” 

“ Certainly not—the most respectable man for miles 
round ! ” 

“So be it,” retorted Isaac coolly. “ Nathan, bring 
Crawley.” At that unexpected word Meadows looked 
round for a way to escape. Crawley was brought forward 
quaking with fear. 

“Sir,” said Levi, “if in that man’s bosom, on the left- 
hand side, the missing notes are not found, let me suffer 
scorn; but if they be found, give us justice on the 
evil-doer.”’ 

The constable searched Crawley amidst the intense 
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anxiety of all present. He found a bundle of notes. 
There was a universal cry. 

“Stop, sir!” said Robinson; “ to make sure, I will 
describe our property—seventy notes of one hundred 
pounds each. Numbers one five six nought to one six 
two nine.” 

Mr. Williams examined the bundle, and at once handed 
them over to Robinson, who shoved them hastily into 
George’s hands, and danced for joy. 

Mr. Williams looked ruefully at Meadows, then he 
hesitated ; then turning sharply to Crawley, he said, 
“Where did you get these ? ” 

“T had them from Mr. Meadows,” he cried. 

““ Mr. Meadows, I am sorry to say I must commit you ; 
but I still hope you will clear yourself elsewhere.”’ 

“ T have not the least uneasiness about that, sir, thank 
you. You will admit me to bail, of course.” 

“Impossible! Wood, here is a warrant; I will sign it.” 

While the magistrate was signing the warrant, 
Meadows’ head fell upon his breast; he seemed to 
collapse standing. 

Isaac Levi eyed him scornfully. ‘“‘ You had no mercy 
on the old Jew. You took his house from him, not for 
your need, but for hate. So he made that house a trap 
and caught you in your villainy.” 

“Yes, you have caught me,” cried Meadows, “ but 
you will never cage me!” and in a moment his pistol 
was at his own temple, and he pulled the trigger—the cap 
failed ; he pulled the other trigger, the other cap failed. 
He gave a yell like a wounded tiger, and stood at bay, 
gnashing his teeth with rage and despair. 

Half a dozen men threw themselves upon him, and a 
struggle ensued that almost baffles description. He 
dragged those six men about, up and down, some clinging 
to his legs, some to his body. He whirled nearly every 
one of them to the ground in turn; and when by pulling 
at his legs they got him down, he fought like a badger on 
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his back, seized two by the throat, and putting his feet 
under another, drove him into the air doubled up like a 
ball, and he fell on Levi and sent the old man into Mr. 
Williams’ arms, who sat down with a Jew in his lap. 

At last he was mastered, and his hands tied behind 
him with two handkerchiefs. 

“ Take the rascal to jail!” cried Williams in a passion, 


It is nine in the evening. A little party is collected of 
farmers and their wives and daughters. Mrs. George 
Fielding rises and says, ‘‘Now I must go home. George 
will be at home by now.” 

“ Well, wait till he comes for you.”’ 

“Oh, he won’t come, for fear of shortening my 
pleasure.”’ 

Susan then explains that George is so foolish that he 
never will go into the house when she is not in it. “ And 
here is a drizzle come on, and there he will be sitting out 
in it, I know, if I don’t go and drive him in.” 

Events justify the prediction. The good wife finds her 
husband sitting on the gate kicking his heels quite con- 
tented and peaceable, only he would not pay the house 
the compliment of going into it when she was not there. 
He told her once he looked on it as no better than a coal- 
hole when she was not shining up and down it. N.B.— ; 
They have been some years married. A calm but very 
tender conjugal love sits at this innocent hearth. 


THE END 
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